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WANTED. 





ANTED.—A POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper or light work, by middle-aged woman. 
Referencesexchanged. Address H. T.,6:6 N. Fifth St. 


ANTED. —STENOGRAPHER IN OFFICE 
near 56th Street and Woodland Avenue. Write 
for particulars, « care M. B., Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WANTED _—POSITION. AS CARETAKER OR 
companion for elderly person. Address D., 
Broad Street Park, Trenton, N. J. 
ANTED.—A —A FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE 
desires a position as managing housekeeper, or 
companion. Used to directing help. Address 210 In- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED.—A JANITOR FOR WEST PHILA- 

delphia Friends’ School and Meeting-house. 
Early application necessary. Apply GEO. D.MILLER, 
313 N. 33d Street. 


ANTED.—BOY OF SIXTEEN TO EIGH- 

teen years, to assist in country store. To a good 

boy, good opportunity. W.H. JENKINS (Gwynedd, P Pa. 

JANTED. —A k ELIABLE WOMAN FO R 

general housework in a Friends’ family of three. 

A good home for the right person. Address L. R. 
K&ENDERDINE, Newtown, Pa. 


ANTED. —BY AN IN’ r ELLIGENT AND EX- 

rienced woman, a position as managing house- 

keeper in hotel or private family. Address C. J., Box 
G, Kennett Square, Pa. 











ANTED. —BY A BOY WHO HAS BEEN 

living on a farm, a place to work in Friends’ family, 
where he can attend a good school. Address LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, care of C. K. Whitner & Co., 
Reading, Penna. 





ANT ED. —BY A YOUNG LADY OF REFINE- 

ment, a position as companion for invalid or elderly 

lady. Best of 1eferences. Address Box 381, Cranford, 
New Jersey. 





companion and reader for invalid or aids ths 
Address No. 187, this Office. 
ANTED FRIEND SUB -TENANT AT 
Girard building. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Sunegras er. 





Lodging Accommodations Baltimore 
Yearly Meeung, rgor. 


RIENDS desiring to avail themselves of the accom- 
modations provided at Park Avenue meeting-house 
are informed that the rooms will be ready for occupancy 
on Sixth-day, the 25th of Tenth month, for those who 


Seventh-day. 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meet- 
ing-house, or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board 
or lodging can be obtained in the neighborhood at a mod- 
erate cost. The Committee is prepared to furnish the 
names of those who offer such accommodations. 


Representative Committee, Friends who desire accom- 
modations at Parh Avenue meeting-house are re- 
quested to make known their wish to the Committee 
appointed in each Monthly Meeting, who will for- 
ward the names to the proper persons in Baltimore. 
The Committee on Entertainment at Park Avenuecan 
receive applications only through the Monthly Meet- 
ings’ Committee. 

Careful instructions have been forwarded to each 
Monthly Meeting, embracing every detail of the new 
plan, which if carried out will ensure an equitable appor- 
tionment of the lodging accomodations at Park Avenue 
meeting-house. JOHN J. CORNELL, 

hairman of Committee on Entertainment, 
No. 1725 Madison Avenue. 


BertTHa Janney, Secreta 
ry Street. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


wish to attend the meeting of ministers and elders on 





CAROLINE RAU, 





FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


R RENT.—A TEN-ROOM HOUSE ON 
Swarthmore Hill. Inquire of Dr. Flagg, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


FoR SALE.— 


Elwyn, Media branch of the P. W. & B. R. R., one 
milefrom station, two miles from Media—7s5 acres with 
fine building sites, thirteen room stone house with bath, 
new barn and other necessary outbuildings. 


BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 
1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 





BOARDING. 





ESIRABLE VACANCIES WITH BOARD. 
Friends. 630 N. 32d | Street. 


Pan- American ~ ROOMS WITH PRI- 


vate family. Within easy 
walking | distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street. 





736 Spring Garden St., 
hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
_ MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


REMOVED. 
LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 


To 1020 GREEN STREET | 


To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 perday. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
ee THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 297 West Ave., 

uffalo 


Law, " Scrmncs, 
ti | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK; Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


jog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Wills, Estates, and Trusts 





Phone 3754. (a ere... 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


| No. 133 Sours Twerrtx Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


In compliance with the arrangement made by the | 





Conveyancing and investing. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT- Law, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


_ §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
seen { Ronee. Montgomery | Co., Pa. 








JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreenty anp CHERRY ns TENTH MONTH 5, 1go1. 











Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


THIS FALL’S NEW COTTAGES. 


Corracs No. 4 has been begun on Lot No. 10, on 
the Westgate Road, for Wilmer and Anna A. Atkinson. 
We shall speak of it more particularly, later. 

Cottage No. 5 has been begun on Lots Nos. 34 and 35, 
on Falls Drive, for Mary S. Ash and Martha Schofield 
and Sisters. A picture of it is here given. 




















CotTaGe NuMBgrR 5. 


| Bunting & Shrigley, Architects. 


This cottage contains nine rooms in all. A living 


| room, 17% x 23 feet, is shown in front, opening out onto 
| the r2-feet wide porch, which extends around two sides 
| of the cottage (if a building with nine rooms in it may 


be called a ** 
downstairs and a bathroom upstairs. 
bed-rooms in all. ‘The lower portion of the house will be 
with the bark left on, and the upper 
Since the drawing was 


It is provided with a kitchen 
There are five 


cottage ’’) 


made of ‘‘ slabs,” 
portion is to be of shingles 
made it has been decided to do away with the stone 
arches in front, and to use simple stone piers instead, 
thereby considerably reducing the cost. 

[he cottage stands at the edge of a dense hemlock 
grove, and on the brow of the hill, with a fine outlook 
northward to the main range of the Pocono. 

The contract price is less than $1,000, not including 


the p.umbing, which will be about $150. 





The Inn will remain open until Tenth month 15. 


Address Ronext Benson, Superintendent, Cresco, Pa. 


For general affairs relating to Buck Hill Fails, address 
Cuar.es F. Jenkins, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY 


1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 





MAGAZINES AND CROKINOLE. 


F any one has a Crokinole board which is no longer in 
| use, it will be greatly appreciated by the children 
who spend their evenings at Friends’ Neighborhood 
Guild, 15: Fairmount Avenue. Other games and illus- 
trated magazines can also be used, and may be sent to 
the undersigned at the above address. 

MARY B. PAXSON, 
Sup’t Evening Work, Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 





JOSEPH E. HAINES 


desires to announce that he is now with 


THE J. E. LIMEBURNER CO., 


Cones ‘. . 

ork. D yompt_ 

Expert BYE . ) Repairs. 
Fitting. 


ioe of _eweeiasen Spectacles 
ye Glasses. 


1702 Cucstans Street, Phila. 
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The Commie on Education - ~ 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends “qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901, from ro a.m. to r p.m 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUI 


AMBLER, Supt., Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. rsth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
"Fer Circulars, address 





INTELLIGENCER. 


‘Yearly Me Meetings. 


Binal College, e 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. | Baltimore Yearly Meeti 
| (Ministers and Elders, 26th. 


The Whittier. 


Kerr sy FrRienps 


, Tenth month 28. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for hi te 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


A house newly built. 
With a!! modern conveniences. 


For particulars address 


ae a. : E. and Cc. M. HAZARD. 

The Pennhurst, 
Open the entire year. 

MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Booxier 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE Marien. 


Chappaqua, New 








Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Born Sexas. 
4ear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
sourse of study. Students pre’ for college or buai- 
wess. The home-like surroun ings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
yver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, | 
enkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCROOL, 


(Formerly SwaRTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
li 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 


JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Cunrrat Avz., Oczan Crt, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Orsn att tux reas 


Oczan Env oF Tennessex Avs. 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; 


t, heat, venti- . E. and Ho M. HUMPTON. 


tation, and drainage the bes bined advantages of 
Ditamaldinaiaen. AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
For circulars address : os " 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princigat, | Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminery, 
Union Sprines, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 


Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


em Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


| 





s ; RY W. WILBUR, E : 
A small number of boarding pupils. 20th 19 ik Street, New York City. 
yess. September 25, tgot. H. M. HAVILAND, Busiwsss Error, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, \ Plestesia 19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 
CLARA J. MACNAIR, - eines 


Wyncote, Pa. Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 


months’ trial. 


With Friznps’ San epeenenae $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE cOoPY. 


25 cents for six 


‘Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes oe guarded education, and pre- 


pares for col 
GENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on cepeates. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


. CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4g At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshal! St.,Philedelphia, Pa 


? Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit | 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 

Locust Valley, 
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Life Insurance. 


Who knows to-morrow ? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there must be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘*The How and The Why”"’ is its 
title. 





N.Y. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
XL. 

WE are bound to let our personal relation to the 
Giver be an inspiration to us in the use of His gitts, 
lending anew color and a new joy to the manifold inter- 
ests of life, and transforming our social intercourse, our 
business responsibilities, and our intellectual interests into 
a holy service for Him. 

JouN WILHELM RownrTREE. 


From his paper, ‘‘ The Personal Element in Religion,’’ 
read at Chautauqua, 1900. 


“ FRET NOT THYSELF.” 
THE little sharp vexations, 
And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell him about the heartache, 
And tell him the longings, too, 
Tell him the baffled purpose, 
When we scarce knew what to do ; 
Then leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
UNDER a feeling of sadness, shared, we believe, by 
all, caused by the death of President McKinley, II- 
linois Yearly Meeting commenced its sessions by the 
opening of the meeting for Ministers and Elders, at 


Clear Creek, at 10 a. m., Ninth month 14, 1901, with | 


a small attendance. 

The solemn silence was broken by a touching al- 
lusion to our recent national calamity, and while we 
sat in stillness, sympathy, and sadness, the thought 
came that all good is from God. From the days of 
Adam down to the present time, the results of obedi- 
ence to God have always been the same, joy and 
peace in the soul, and of disobedience, the oprosite. 
The language of the poet was quoted : 

‘*Heleadeth me! Oh! blessed thought ! 
Oh! words with heavenly comfort fraught ! 
Whate'er I do, where’er I be, 
Still "tis God's hand that leadeth me.’’ 
And when we reflect that if He leads us, and we are 
willing to follow, both in material and spiritual mat- 


willingness, obedience, and faithfulness. 


of Jesus were cited: ‘‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 








| lives will be clean and good, free from sin. 
| are sins of omission, as well as of commission, but 
ters, we can not do wrong, we are encouraged to | 


Tie eneade | these are mostly the result of ignorance. 


dom,” and that of Isaiah, ‘‘ They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.”” Waiting upon the 
Lord in the quiet, the inner temple, we will be quali- 
fied to perform our duties at home and in public life. 
We were urged not to give way to discouragements, 
in view of present conditions, remembering that while 
‘“‘ weeping may endure for a night, joy cometh in the 
morning.” 

Entering into the business session, minutes for 
Allen Flitcraft and Sarah B., his wife, ministe:s, {1c m 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., endorsed by Concord 
Quarter, and for Isaac Wilson, a minister, from West 
Lake Monthly Meeting, Canada, were read, and we 
gladly welcomed them. A message of loveand sym- 
pathy borne by the first-named friends, from Concord 
Quarterly Meeting, was felt to be a blessed bond of 


| fellowship binding us together, as into one fold, with 


one shepherd, building us up in that ‘ faith which 
worketh by love,”’ and the hope was expressed that 
we might more fully realize the aboundings of the 
love of God, not striving after great things, but en- 
deavoring to be faithful in a// things. 

First-day morning (25th) at 10 o’clock, the meet- 
ing for worship convened, but was comparatively 
small for the occasion, owing to unfavorable weather. 
But though small, it was an attentive audience that 
listened to a definition of what is religion, which was 
said to be allegiance to God and duty to our fellow- 
man. While wonderful in all its bearings, it is simple 
and easily defined, having for its basis the words of 
Micah, uttered 800 years before Jesus Christ came 
personally into the world: ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 


| of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 


walk humbly with thy God?” It was clearly set 
forth in the first commandment, ages before Micah. 
Jesus Christ fully demonstrated and exemplified it in 
his life. The garden of Eden was spoken of as being 
in the human heart, and we are commanded to keep 
it and dress it to-day, and to work in harmony with 
God, who thus gave to man a great responsibility. 
When man yields to the enticements of his animal 
nature he goes astray ; then he wants to hide himself 
from the divine sight among the trees and shrubs of 
his own lower thoughts. Universal salvation being 


the design of God, we should open the windows of 


our soul, and let in the light of divine truth, not theo- 
logical or traditional truth, but divime truth. God 
never ceases to reveal himself to man, and if we heed 
the monitions of duty as he shows them to us, our 
There 


In the afternoon, the weather having cleared, a 
much larger meeting assembled. The injunction, 
“ Be still, and know that I am God,” we were told, 





aera semana ae 


was one we would do well to heed, for stillness is an 
essential to worship as we view it. Not only in 
meetings is stillness a preparation for worship, but in 


the every-day life, a few minutes of quiet waiting. 


on the Lord will give us strength to perform, in a 
better manner, our respective duties. The question, 
What constitutes a prodigal ? was presented to us, and 
the thought expressed that the wrong use of reason, 
that God-given gift to man, makes the prodigal. 
The parable of the prodigal son is the most beautiful 
of the parables, because it deals directly with 
humanity itself, and illustrates the great love the 
Father has for the children of his creation. 


Second-day morning, the meeting was opened by 
prayer, followed by calling of representatives’ names, | 


and reading minutes of our visiting friends, previously 
named, with the same message of love that was given 
to the meeting for Ministers and Elders. A few 
remarks were made, urging that the requirements of 
duty might be recognized, and that the representatives 
might carry back to their little meetings some of the 
good gained here, for the object of these larger 
meetings should be to receive strength, and then to 
impart to others, with earnestness of purpose to do 
good. 

A committee was appointed to reply, as way 
opens, to the epistles received, and those from 
Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore were read. 
The last named spoke of the joint sessions being 
satisfactory, which information was gratifying to us, 
Illinois Yearly Meeting being the pioneer in this move. 

We received a message of love and interest from 
our Clerk (who was unavoidably absent), which was 
grateful to our feelings. (I forgot to mention that a 
response to the message from Concord Quarterly 
Meeting was requested to be carried to that meeting, 
by the persons who brought the same to us, thus 
reciprocating their kindly feeling toward us.) A 
suggestion was made and adopted that an expression 
of sympathy from this meeting be sent to the widow 
of our martyred President, and a committee was 
appointed to prepare one and present‘it later. 

In the afternoon, the representatives reported for 
clerk the name of Oliver Wilson, who had served, 
until the past two years, for twenty years, and 
mention was made of the retirement from the same 
position of the clerk of Ohio Yearly Meeting, after 50 
years’ service. The other epistles were then read. 
The reading ofall of these called forth much expression 
of sentiment, and we felt we could not afford to 
discontinue this method of communication, for by this 
means we learn of one another’s welfare in the church, 
and what each is doing to build up the walls of our 
Zion, and so they may stir up to greater exertion, 
and to the performance of greater duties. The first 
and second queries were read, and much was said as 
to individual responsibility in the answering of them. 
On me depends the answer to the queries; am / 
diligent in attendance of meetings, etc. If all felt the 
same interest in the spiritual that we do in the business 
world our meetings would not only, ot be small, but 
new ones would be established, and none laid down. 
We know our principles can never die ; we see their 
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influence growing in the world, and while we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that in many places our 
meetings are decreasing in size, we should look, not 
forward nor backward, but upward to the Light, for 
the Star yet shines in the East, to guide those who 
desire to walk by its rays, and Christ is still being 
born in our hearts. He who wants to labor can 
always find the opportunity to do so. One mistake 
Friends have made, is that of thinking that if their 
child is born a member, he will always be a Friend. 
We have been too conservative, breathing too much 
the atmosphere of two hundred years ago. 


ELvIzABETH H. COoALeE. 
( Conclusion to follow.) 


GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 


One of the “ early Friends,” in England, a contem- 
porary of George Fox and William Penn, but a 
younger man than the former, was George White- 
head. He was born in 1636, at Sun-rigg, in West- 
moreland, and died in 1723, in London, having at- 
tained the age of 87, and been for about sixty-eight 
years a minister. 

Recently, William Beck, of London, a diligent 
worker among the literature of the Society, has writ- 
ten a short biography of George Whitehead, which 
Headley Brothers, London, have published.’ The 
Memoirs of George Whitehead, by SamuelT uke, were 
published long ago, and doubtless are little read in 
these days. The issue of the smaller book is there- 
fore timely. We take from the London Friend part 
of its review. 

He was probably the last survivor of the valiant 
band of ‘‘ sixty,” who in the year 1650 went forth 
from their northern homes on the mission which 
originated the Society of Friends. In efforts on be- 
half of suffering Friends no man was more persistent, 
probably none so abundant in labors, in his appear- 
ances before royalty and Parliament, as Geore White- 
head. As long as he lived, if king or queen or Par- 
liament were to be approached on behalf of Friends, 
he was almost certain to be among the ranks of the 
deputation, were it large or small. After early life he 
suffered less from the bitterness of persecution than 
many of his fellow believers, compared with many of 
whom his terms of imprisonment were light. This 
comparative immunity was not selfishly used, but 
his liberty devoted with untiring zeal to the service of 
his brethren. 

Early in the reign of Charles II. we find George 
Whitehead as one of a deputation of four Friends, led 
by Edward Burrough, who appeared at the bar of the 
House of Commons to plead against the contemplated 
act for repressing all forms of worship other than that 
of the Established Church. The deputation and the 
bold words of Edward Burrough evidently made an im- 
pression on the House, and as he withdrew several 
members gently pulled the coat-sleeve of George 
Whitehead for the pleasure of a close view of his 
features. He was then a young man of twenty-four. 





1 «George Whitehead: His Work and Service as a Minister for 
Sixty-eight Years in the Society of Friends.’’ Compiled by William 
Beck. (Headley Brothers, London. 2s. 6d.) 
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In the year 1672 the condition of about four 
hundred Friends languishing in the prisons of Eng- 
land and Wales came as a deep concern on the mind 
of George Whitehead. Some of them had endured 
ten or eleven years’ imprisonment. After prelimin- 
ary negotiations, and a short interview with the king, 
in company with two others he appeared before the 
king and full council at Whitehall. After some argu- 
ment a ‘“‘ pardon” was granted for four hundred and 
ninety-one persons then lying in prison on account 
of their religious convictions. The document on 
which the pardon was written consists of eleven skins 
of largest size vellum, and several copies were issued. 
Each of the four hundred and ninety-one names ap- 
pears eleven times in the documents, among the 
names of those pardoned being John Bunyan, who 
although not a Friend and having strongly opposed 
their teaching, did not apparently object to be released 
from Bedford gaol through their intercession. A 
copy of this historic document, which bears as its 
initial letter a portrait of King Charles, lies among 
the archives at [the Friends’ meeting at] Devon- 
shire House. The serving of the document upon the 
different sheriffs was a work of time, but before it was 
completed a meeting of all the sheriffs in London af- 
forded an opportunity which George Whitehead was 
quick to seize. 

Relief, as a result of this pardon, was but tempo- 
rary, and a year or two later Thomas Moor and 
George Whitehead were at Hampton Court pleading 
for the release of their beloved leader, George Fox, 
from Worcester gaol. Though the mission was not 
immediately successful, release soon followed. Again 
and again thereafter George Whitehead, in company 
with others, appeared before king and council; and 
he was probably the last Friend who ever spoke to 
King Charles II. on this account. When Charles 
died about fifteen hundred men and women Friends 
were lying in gaol. Early application was, of course, 
made to James on behalf of these sufferers, with con- 
siderable success. 

What was obtained by royal favor from the Stu- 
arts was placed on a more secure foundation when 
the House of Orange (William III.) ruled. At the 
beginning of the new reign George Whitehead, with 
two other Friends, attended the House of Commons 
in committee on an act for the relief of Nonconform- 
ists. Both before king and Parliament in this reign 
George Whitehead was prominent in his services on 
behalf of suffering Friends. Again before Queen 
Anne the same Friend appeared on more than one 
occasion ; and when the House of Hanover (George 
I.) succeeded to the throne, George Whitehead was 
the leader of the band of Friends who offered their 
congratulations. 


He who, however limited may be his capacities, 
and however humble may be his social position, is 
true to the gift that is in him, and tries, with such 
helps as he may have, to carry out the principles of 
religion and virtue in his daily conduct, has in him 
something akin to the touch of Christ, and is a fellow- 
worker with prophets and apostles, reformers and 
saints. —[Thomas Sadler. ] 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 37. 


THE GOD OF JOB. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Hast thou entered the treasuries of the 
snow, or hast thou seen the treasuries of the 
hail ?—Job, xxxviii.,22. 
Before study of Lesson read Job, xxxviii., 1-41. 


Jos’s eloquent assertion of his own righteousness and 
of his faith silenced his three friends. But a young 
man, apparently a bystander, was kindled with indig- 
nation at what seemed to him an arraignment of 
God’s justice. For he too, like the three friends, ac- 
cepted the false test of God’s favor, and believed that 
loss and disease were evidences of sin. Wherefore 
he proceeds to a defense of God, and further accusa- 
tion of Job, who must be wicked because he is unfor- 
tunate. Elihu presents nothing new. He repeats 
again and again the commonplace view of the others, 
introducing a few fine phrases but adding nothing of 
value to the subject in hand. Finally, inthe chapter 
assigned for to-day’s reading, God speaks from the 
whirlwind, and in words of great majesty he sets be- 
fore Job the weakness and ignorance of man and the 
absurdity of his attempting to sit in judgment on the 
works of God. Job bows himself and offers submis- 
sion, whereupon his possessions are restored to him, 
and his life goes on in prosperity. 

It should be noted that the first chapters are mere- 
ly intended to introduce the characters and conditions 
which make possible the discussion following. The 
inferior, unjust, and man-like god there presented 
does not appear in the later chapters. It would be 
impossible to think of the God of our present Lesson 
entering into a scheme to torment a just man merely 
to prove his loyalty. In fact, such a god as is intro- 
duced, bargaining and debating with Satan, would be 
wholly unworthy of any man’s loyalty, according to 
our modern, and we may believe, higher view. More- 
over, it is noteworthy that Satan does not appear after 
the preliminaries are arranged. There is no sugges- 
tion anywhere in the discussion that the disasters 
came from any evil being or from any other than God 
himself. The words of the patriarch when first smit- 
ten are, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away.” Indeed, the idea of an evil deity at war with 
a good one is foreign to the Hebrew mind. It was 
probably adopted from the Persians during the time 
of their supremacy over Judea. In the present in- 
stance Satan is represented as a mischievous son of 
God rather than his antagonist. 

If the deity of the early chapters of Job is a ‘‘ mag- 
nified non-natural man,” the same can by no means 
be said of God who spoke from the whirlwind. That 
majestic presence differs even from the conception 
present in the minds of Job and his friends. Him 
whom they conceived was a being who rewarded his 
friends and punished his enemies with material 
means. He was angered by disobedience and pla- 
cated by obedience. His demands were elevated 
ones ; the hungry must be fed, the naked clothed, the ° 
widow and orphan assisted (xxii., 5—7 ; xxxi., 16-21, 
etc.). But such demands were simple, easily under- 
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stood, and rigidly enforced. Far other is the vague, 
awful presence that speaks from the whirlwind. 
Clouds and darkness are roundabouthim. Man may 
not know him, but must bow humbly before the 
strength of hisarm. As the god of the introduction 
is a god of caprice, as the god of the discussion is a 
god of the law, so the deity of the conclusion is the 
god of nature. He wields the thunderbolts and pro- 
videth for the raven her food; he laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and causeth the tender grass to 
spring forth; he has shut up the sea with doors, 
bound the cluster of the Pleiades, and yet he does not 
neglect the warming of the ostrich eggs that they 
may hatch in the sun. 

Of the first two conceptions we may say, that 
while each has an element of truth, each has also an 
element essentially false. If God may do as he will 
in one sense, yet is he so bounded by his own nature 
that any capricious injustice is excluded. If God de- 
mands righteousness of his people, and impartially 
rewards and punishes them according to their de- 
serts, yet it is not true that those rewards and pun- 
ishments necessarily take the form of wealth or pow- 
er, and it is not true that man is left in doubt as to 
his will. Of the last conception it may be said to be 
essentially true. Yet while it has no element of 
untruth, it has a vital lack, in that it sets God too 
far from man. It does not show the Divine father- 
hood, the human sonship. The universe is to the 
author of Job a great and splendid mechanism, which 
God operates for his own gratification, taking into ac- 
count every smallest piece and attending to its work- 
ing, but reaching no closer relations with it all than 
that of creator and created. The grandeur of sucha 
creator appeals to the human intellect; we are im- 
pressed in such a presence with a sense of profound 
awe. 

But it does not appeal to the moral sense as does 
the Father who reveals himself to his children by 
means of the still, small voice. The scientific god 
who directs the universe is only a half truth. In or- 
der to supplement such an ideal to a completely 
rounded truth, we must add to it the human relation 
by which mankind has been led up the long pathway 
of progress. This presence, apparent to any who 
looks for it earnestly and longingly, was hinted at 
more or less clearly by the prophets, and was pro- 
claimed in words unmistakeable by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. Indeed, it may be said that the great funda- 
mental truth of the teaching of Jesus was the univer- 
sal fatherhood of God—a teaching which includes 
necessarily the brotherhood of all men. 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 38. Tenth Month 13. 
JOSEPH INTERPRETS DREAMS. 


GOLDEN Text. —But the Lord was with Joseph, and showed 
kindness unto him.—Genesis, xxxix., 21. 


The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xxxix., 20; xl., 15. 
THE existence of slavery in Egypt is shown by many 
pictures on the monuments, and by manuscripts 
still existing in which rewards were offered for fugitive 
slaves. These ancient records also tell us that slaves 


from the north of the Syrian country were more 
prized than any others ; the Ishmaelites were there- 
fore fortunate in securing Joseph for the Egyptian 
market. 

In Egypt very careful records were kept of the 
population, even the records of the slaves being en- 
tered on the official lists; and every citizen had to 
appear yearly before the officer whom we should call 
Police Superintendent of his district and show his 
mode of living, a false statement being punished 
with death. The state police, in addition to census 
duties, were charged with the detection and arrest 
of criminals, the punishment of fugitive slaves, the 
care of prisoners of war, and the oversight of the 
slaves who were employed upon the public works. 
The chief of this police force was called ‘‘the two 
eyes of the King of Upper, and the two ears of the 
King of Lower Egypt.” It is probable, says Geikie, 
that this was the position held by Potiphar. 

The position of Joseph, as head of all the slaves 
in his master’s house, was a very common one in 
the Egyptian family. The paintings that have been 
preserved show the head-overseer of the household 
with a short rod in his hand, or holding a tablet 
with a pen behind his ear. Many of the Egyptian 
courtiers had large flocks and herds, or owned 
country houses whose store-rooms were full of good 
things. In such an establishment a trustworthy 
man like Joseph would be invaluable. 

Women in Egypt seem to have had more liberty 
than in many Eastern countries, and to have been 
held in higher esteem. The paintings on the tombs 
and temples show thei sitting at feasts with men. 
Herodotus says that they went to market while the 
men sat and wove at home, and that the duty of 
providing for aged parents devolved upon the daugh- 
ters ; and Diodorus asserts that on the Nile the queen 
was more honored than the king, and that wives ruled 
their husbands, who were required in their marriage 
contracts to promise obedience to their spouses. 
In many instances the mummies of man and wife are 
side by side, as though they were bound together 
for all eternity. 

By the laws of Egypt a man was forbidden to put 
his slave to death, but Potiphar might have mutilated 
Joseph or inflicted a thousand blows with a stick. 
As he simply cast him into prison it seems that he 
was not fully convinced of his guilt. 

The Hebrew word for the prison into which 
Joseph was thrown means ‘‘the fortress surrounded 
by a wall’”’ and such a prison, called by them the 
White Castle, is mentioned by Thucydides and Her- 
odotus as existing in Memphis. Joseph seems to 
have been imprisoned in the part of this fortress 
devoted to prisoners of state, who were more closely 
watched than the others. 

The Egyptians attached great importance to 
dreams, as many of their inscriptions show. The 
dream of the cup-bearer was natural, under the cir- 
cumstances, for various pictures show that the Egypt- 
ians drank both the fermented and unfermented 
juice of the grape. An illustrated text discovered 
by Ebers in the inscriptions upon a temple shows 
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the king standing, cup in hand, while underneath 
are the words, ‘‘ They press grapes into the water 
and the king drinks.” 

The dream of the chief-baker is also characteristic 
of Egyptian life, for remains of ‘‘ the baskets of white 
bread’”’ have been found in the tombs, and on the 
monuments are pictures of bakers carrying their 
burdens on their heads. 

Joseph probably knew that the birth-day feast of 
Pharaoh was to be observed in three days, at which 
time it was customary to grant pardon to some prison- 
ers and put others to death; and his acquaintance 
with his fellow prisoners would enable him to divine 
the fate of which each was worthy. 

















out of work. Perhaps some of them are not willing 
to take the work which they can find, but others have 
looked with honest hearts, and looked in vain. But 
the great army of unemployed to-day is not composed 
wholly of the human flotsam and jetsam. In the 
circle of our own acquaintance are self-respecting and 
respectable people who want work, but who cannot 
find it. The professions and the occupations seem 
closed to them. They answer this or that ‘“‘ want” 
advertisement, but it fails to bring them any permanent 
employment. They dislike to be an expense or an 
anxiety to their friends, but they have been forced 
again and again to appeal to them, not for money, 
but for a chance to do an honest piece of work. 
Native incapacity, want of tact and perseverance, a 
cruel combination of circumstances—these and other 
causes may help to explain the fact, but do not make 
it any less painful. And in no spirit of Pharisaism 


THE FRESH GRAPPLE WITH WORK. 
The Congregationalist. 









VacaTION days fly like birds, and whether the absence 
be a fortnight or a month or a summer, it seems as if 
it were only yesterday that we were closing the desk 
and bidding our associates farewell. And here we 
are fronted by the old conditions, bound to the daily 
routine, committed to another long and perhaps 
monotonous period of toil. Will not some one sound 
the bugle in our ears ? 

Is it naught to us that we are wanted to help do 
the work of the world? We see men daily whose 
work is over. They have served their generation, 
some of them royally. Theirs is a mellow sunset, 
and as they sit in its lingering light memory busies 
itself with stirring scenes of which they were once a 
part. Friends and kindred grow more tender and 
appreciative. The ripening processes go on until 
they are fitted to enter the city that hath foundations. 
But their work is done. The fragrance of their serene 
lives steals constantly into ours, but we know well 
that never again will they be active factors in the 
world’s life and thought. Covet as we may the fruits 
of their long, worthy lives, would we change places 
with them as they sit in the fading glow ? 

There are men and women all about us, too, set 

one side from labor. It may be for weeks. It may 
be for years. When the nurse permits them to be 
taken to the window and propped up with pillows to 
gaze a little while—perhaps a longer while than 
yesterday, perhaps a shorter while—upon the trees 
and the birds and the wagons going down the street, 
and the smoke of the distant factories, what a wistful- 
ness comes into their eyes! They tell us that they 
never realized when they stood at their machine or 
bent over the ledger or made their plans in the inner 
offices of big buildings what a privilege it was to have 
something to do every day in the weck, and to be 
able to do it. Their one great longing, they say, is 
some bright morning to join the procession of workers 
and make their way with eager feet to the familiar 
workshop which now seems soremote. We listen to 
these our shut-in brethren with as much consiceration 
as those in health can extend to victims of illness, 
but we cannot repress a throb of gratitude that theirs 
is not our lot. 

Who are those men idling there cn the benches 
under the trees? Their clothing shows that they are 


we thank God that we are not as they. 


As we gaze upon these three classes—those 


whose work is done, those set one side from labor 
and those who are out of work—a new dignity and 
glory invests our own work. It matters not now 
whether much of it is of a mechanical character or 
the environment in which we do it not altogether 
pleasing. It is ourtask. It is our chance in God’s 


world. That way lies our salvation and our hope, 


and Carlyle’s splendid words become our bugle call : 


“It has been written, ‘an endless significance lies 
in work ;’ a man perfects himself by working. Foul 


jungles are cleared away, fair seed-fields rise instead 


and stately cities ; and withal the man himself first 
ceases to be a jungle and foul, unwholesome desert 
thereby. Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him ask no other blessedness.”’ 


A MEMBER of a well-known meeting in the Prov- 
inces writes us on the subject of punctuality. He 
states that he was present at his meeting last First- 
day, and that while only six Friends were in meeting 
at the appointed time (11 o’clock), no less than twen- 
ty-seven Friends were coming in at intervals there- 
after till eighteen minutes after the hour. Our cor- 
respondent writes: ‘I have an impression that if 
these Friends had been leaving by the 11 o’clock 
train for their summer holidays, we should have found 
them all at the station five minutes before time. 
Surely, in most cases, it is quite as easy to attend 
five minutes before time as five minutes after, unless 
Friends are afflicted with a lack of interest.” We 
heartily endorse our correspondent’s reminder.— 
[The (London) Friend. ] 


>¢€ 


Laziness is a human fault. Look at nature. 
Trees, flowers, animals, birds, insects, work early and 
late. The only dumb brutes that show a marked 
tendency to indolence are those which have been 
closely associated with man. Let us beware how we 
pride ourselves on being the highest form of life 
created upon this earth, for “ man is known by his 
works.” There is no place in the universe for the 
creature who shirks.—[Peter Danby. | 
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RE STRICTION ( OF : PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


THERE is manifest just now a strong tendency toward 
regulating the actions and activities of life ‘‘ by law.” 
The most casual comparison of the body of the laws 
fifty years ago with their condition now will show 
what strides have been made in this direction, and 
the movement, it is plain, has been especially strong 
in the last few years. 

Such a drift toward the limitation of personal 
liberties, and the subordination of individuality to 
uniform rules, is of course a drift toward that condition 
which many greatly fear—Socialism. For Socialism, 
in its broad aspect, is simply the suppression of 
individuals, and the substitution for them of the 
common mass, the community. It is the elimination 
of separate rights and actions, and the subordination 
of all to a fixed standard and general rule. What the 
individual might have done for himself, according to 
his own preferences, is done for him by the community, 
or by some instrumentality which the community 
provides. 

Possibly the reader may not have thought much 
along this line. He may not have studied the 
character of our modern law-making. He may not 
have had his attention sharply called to the several 
thousands per year of “ bills”’ introduced in Congress, 
many of which become laws, the additional thousands 
proposed in the forty-five State legislatures, the many 
thousands more of ‘“ordinances’’ established by 
municipal authorities, to say nothing of decisions by 
the courts, a considerable part of which are “‘judge- 
made laws.’’ If the reader had looked at these, even 
in a casual way, he would see that their general and 
persevering purport is to restrict private action, and 
compel common action. 

It may be argued that all this is desirable ; that 
individuality should be repressed and all be required 
to ‘‘conform.’’ It seems as if the feeling of most 
people must now be in favor of this. But there may 
follow, and probably will, some consequences not so 
satisfactory. When everything is centered in the 


community there should be no doubt a community | 


system of religion. The state will provide religious 
nstruction, along lines which it will fix. It will 
direct what observances shall be regarded, and what 
may not be. In other relations of life, and in the 
several activities of our daily living, the state will 


decide what is good for us, and therefore what, in 








wah mae Se we shall be engaged upon. 
Already the different professions are defined, and 
regulated by law; it is proposed that other avoca- 
tions—those of the farrier and the barber, for example 
—shall be ; most business must be “ licensed,”’ before 
it can be carried on; the restrictions of health laws, 
of “‘ pure food ”’ inspection, etc., etc., are very minute 
and are being more and more strictly enforced by 
swarms of officials; how far we are, then, from the 
time when we shall wholly live, move, act, and die 
‘“‘according to law,’’ may be a subject for serious 
consideration. 


How toucningly pathetic, and what a realizing 
sense of the great responsibility of the position, is 
conveyed in the words of President McKinley’s wife 
in the message she sent to his successor : ‘‘ May God 
make your burden light!’ How they must have 
gone straight tothe heart of the man about to assume 
such a great office ! 

Many Friends have felt anxiety lest a more ag- 
gressive policy should be pursued, and those who so 
earnestly desire peace as well as prosperity for our 
country, be disappointed in our new President. Let 
us cherish the hope that Roosevelt may rise to the 
greatness of his position, and be “‘ the right man in 
the right place.”’ 


At the Peace Conference in Glasgow (not the general In- 
ternational gathering) on the oth of last month, in charge of 
the Friends, Dr. R. Spence Watson, who presided at one of 
the sessions, lamented the slender hold which the teaching of 
Jesus as to war seemed to have on the members of Christian 
churches. A report says: 

‘‘In deep sorrow and humiliation he was bound to con- 
fess that he could make no exception. He knew of no sec- 
tion of the Christian Church some of the members cf which 
were not tainted by a palliation and justification of one or 
both of these wars (in South Africa and China). To show 
how dangerous the present war fever was, he said that ona 
recent Sunday evening a clergyman in the North of England, 
preaching on the present war, said, ‘ Who now dare preach 
the cowardly doctrine of the forgiveness of enemies?’ ’’ 


BIRTHS. 


BORTON.—At Woodstown, N. J., Seventh month 24, 


1901, to J. Gilbert and Martie A. Borton, ason, whois named 
Gilbert Earl. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAILY—BARNARD. —Ninth month 25, Ig01, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the bride, in Pocopson, 
Chester county, Pa., Ida M. Barnard and Abram W. Baily. 


WOOD—WHITACRE.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 
26, 1901, William Musgrave, son of James F. and Mary L. 
Wood, of Philadelphia, to Anna Darnell, daughter of N. 


Reece and Mary W. Whitacre, of Marlton, N. J. 








FRIENDS’ 


DEATHS. 


BAKER —Ninth month 12, 1901, in West Fallowfield 
township, Chester county, Pa., Mary J., wife of George L. 
Baker, and daughter of the late Mahlon and Mary Brosius, in 
the 66th year of her age; a member of Pennsgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

COX. —At his home, near Kennett Square, Pa., Ninth 
month 26, 1go1, after an illness of several months, William 
Cox, in his 82d year, 

[He was a man of much intelligence, a close observer of 
contemporaneous affairs, and a wide reader. He was a 
Friend, and lived a long, plain, and wholesome life that was 
much given to unostentatious benevolence.—Kennett Ad- 
vance. | 

COX.—At his home, in Malvern, Chester county, Pa., 
Ninth month 29, 1go1, William G. Cox, in the 65th year of 
his age; an esteemed member of Goshen Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

ELKIN TON.—Ninth month 29, 1901, Thomas Elkinton, 
in his 66th year ; a valuable member of the Monthly Meeting 
at 4th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 

Although not called into the public ministry, he was con- 
stantly ministering to the necessities of others, and ever ready 
to help in that which was for the benefit of mankind. T. 


GREEN.—Ninth month 29, 1901, Lydia L. Green, daugh- 
ter of the late Biddle and Esther Hancock, aged 49 years ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

Interment at Fair Hill. 

HAINES.—At his home in Oxford, Pa., Ninth month 24, 
1901, Timothy Haines, aged 85 years. 

HAINES.—At Atlantic, City, N. J., Ninth month 27, 
1901, Henry Haines, Jr., son of Newbold R. and Mary T. 
Haines, aged 18 years. 


HAYDOCK.—At her residence, 315 West 58th street, 
New York City, Ninth month 22, 1901, Jane Haydock, in the 
86th year of her age; a highly esteemed member of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York. 

Much interested in the maintenance of our meetings, she 
persevered in attendance with lameness, the result of a fall, 
though evidently often in physical discomfort. 

A sweet centre for social commingling was the home, with 
her only surviving sister Elizabeth, now in her goth year, 
shared by their many friends. Its absence, while so keenly 
realized by that sister left, will be shared by many others, 
hitherto privileged to enjoy their hospitality. 

The dear deceased bore her last illness with Christian for- 
titude, and the Prophet's testimony is applicable—Isaiah, 
xxxil., 17: ‘‘ The work of righteousness shall be peace, and 
the effect of righteousness quietness and assurance forever."’ 

The interment was at Woodlawn Cemetery, New York, on 
the 24th inst. S. B: H. 


HUGHES.—At their home in Richmond, Indiana, 
Twelfth month 19, 1900, Phebe Hughes: and on Fourth 
month 20, IgoI, her sister, Susan Hughes, aged 77 years. 
Both were lifelong members of the Society of Friends. 

JACKSON.—At Newtown, Pa., Ninth month 25, 1901, 
Mary Hustler, widow of Francis H. Jackson, and daughter of 
the late William S. Lower, aged 65 years ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


KATES.—Suddenly, in Washington, D. C., of mem- 
braneous croup, Ninth month 22, 1901, Morris Thorne Kates, 
aged 4 years and 2 months, son of Ewalt R. and Anna L. 
Kates. 

Interment at Woodstown, N. J., Ninth month 24. 

KIRK.—Ninth month 28, 1901, Benjamin P. Kirk, in his 
72d year ; a member of Kennett Square Meeting. 

LAWTON.—At Skaneateles, N. Y., Ninth month 28, 
1901, Mary W. Lawton, of Chappaqua, N. Y. ; a member of 
Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


MANNAKEE,—At his residence, 1626 19th street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., Seventh-day, Ninth month 21., 1901, at 
3-30 a. m., Dr. Elisha Orme Mannakee, aged 60 years, 5 
months, and 20 days. 
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RICHIE.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 27, 1901, 
Edward Bailey, son of Edward L. and Anna B. S. Richie, 
aged 3 months, io days. 

SLEEPER.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 29, 
Elizabeth S., widow of John C. Sleeper, aged 71 years. 

STRATTAN.—Atthe home of her daughter, Ann Wilson, 
at Lewisville, Indiana, Ninth month 25, 1901, Martha W. 
Strattan, aged 95 years; a valued member and for many 
years an elder of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

Her funeral occurred at North A Street meeting-house, 
Richmond, Indiana, at 2 p. m., the 27th, when earnest testi- 
monies were given to her worth as a true ‘‘ mother in Israel.’’ 


Igol, 


STUBBS.—Suddenly, in Reading, Pa., Ninth month 22, 
Ig01, Clarence T. Stubbs, aged 31 years. 

He was a grandson of Timothy Haines (whose death is 
noted above) and both funerals took place at the same time at 
Penn Hill meeting-house, with largest attendance of people 
ever gathered there. Both were highly esteemed and had 
many friends. Mary Heald Way and others spoke feelingly 
on the occasion. 


TYSON.—At Friends’ Home, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
after a lingering illness, Ninth month 25, 1901, Ruth Anna, 
daughter of the late Ezekiel and Lydia Tyson, aged 70 years ; 
a much esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, held at Spruce Street. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


OPENING OF NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT WEST 
BRANCH. 


On Seventh-and First-days, Ninth month 21 and 22, 
the new meeting-house at West Branch, Grampian, 
Pa., was formally opened as a place of worship. 

Seventh-day, at 2 p. m., the first meeting assembled 
and listened to papers and addresses on the history 
of this Meeting and First-day School, and an address 
on some Principles and Testimonies of Friends, by 
Joel Borton. This meeting was established in Tenth 
month, 1833, as a part of Warrington Quarterly 
Meeting. Two years later Centre Quarterly Meeting 
was established. The first meeting-house was burned 
in 1846, and a frame structure, 30x50 feet, erected 
during the two years following, at a cost, as the 
minutes show, of $689.371%4. The condition and 
location of this building are such as seemed to demand 
the new building, now opened, which is a brick 
structure 36x48 feet with an annex in front, contain- 
ing a vestibule and two primary First-day School 
rooms. The location of the old mee‘*ing-house is a 
beautiful spot in summer, with the burial-ground in 
the yard where the forefathers sleep,—they who were 
the pioneers in every sense in this locality ; but much 
of the year it is very uninviting and often inaccessible. 

On Seventh-day evening a Philanthropic Meeting 
was held. This was intended as an exposition of 
some of the practical work of Friends. Dr. O. 
Edward Janney delivered an address on Character 
Building, which was full of excellent thoughts, and 
was much appreciated by all. Joel Borton followed 
with earnest counsel. 

On First-day, at 10 a. m., a large meeting gathered 
as the first public meeting for worship. Dr. Janney 
was impressed to read a portion of Solomon’s prayer 
at the dedication of the temple, which he didin a very 
impressive manner. Joel Borton followed at length 
in an earnest plea for greater loyalty to the Christian 
church. The ministry of both these Friends was well 
appreciated by the large audience. 
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At 3 p. m., the house was comfortably filled in 
attendance of a meeting of the West Branch Young 
Friends’ Association, the principal topic of the day 
being Christian Conduct and Conversation, opened by 
William T. Thorp, followed by others. Lenore Wall 
recited “ The Meeting,” that beautiful poem of 
Whittier. Dr. Janney gave an interesting and 
instructive address on the Life and Teaching of George 
Fox. Joel Borton left some excellent thoughts for 
the young. 

The meeting for worship at 7.30 p. m., was very 
large and as far as learned was in hearty agreement 
with the impressions of truth handed forth by’our 
visiting Friends. 

Thus this meeting was formally started in its new 
home. May the work be continued as begun ! 

The public expressed surprise that no effort was 
made to gather money from the large audiences. 
We think this an effective object lesson, although 
considerable is yet needed from the fact that, as the 
work progressed, expense was added in. the way of 
making it more substantial, convenient, and comfort- 
able, believing, as the committee did, that that which 
was so much needed and demanded would be pro- 
vided for in due season. be 

(A later note, written on the 30th, says: ‘“ Our 
first First-day School and regular meeting were held 
yesterday, 102 being in attendance at First-day 
School.”’) 


It was my privilege to attend the annual meeting, at 
Warrington (York county), Pa., on First-day, 22d 
ult., an occasion that seems worthy of brief notice. 

It was a clear, bright morning, and the grove of 
towering oaks in which the old stone house stands 
presented an attractive appearance as we entered, 
dotted here and there with carriages, and many people 
already assembled. When the hour of meeting ar- 
rived and the few inside the house had gathered into 
the silence of preparation, Isaac H. Hillborn arose, 
walked outside, and standing on the broad stone 
door-step, repeated the 8th Psalm in clear, ringing 
tones that must have reached the edge of the grove. 
A hush fell upon the multitude, and in the impressive 
stillness at least one heart heard the voice of the 
Psalmist saying: ‘‘ This is the Lord’s work ; and it 
is marvellous in our eyes.” He closed with an invi- 
tation to come in and worship withus. There was a 
general response, and the seats were fairly filled, but 
many preferred ‘‘ God's first Temple ”’ 
joy the loveliness of the morning. 

The same Friend discoursed earnestly of ‘‘ Salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ,’”’ spoke of the manifesta- 


tions of the Divine in that human life,—the begin- | 


ning ; the willing-to-be-led condition, illustrated by 
the shepherd and his flock ; the realization of his son- 
ship, manifested by his answer to the query of his 
parents in the Temple; then the full manhood in the 
Truth, always recognizing his mission—‘ Not me, 
but my Father.” 


dividual cooperation in the soul quickening and de- 
velopment. 





in which to en- ‘| 
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Hiram Griest gave utterance to praise and thanks- 
giving for this and other evidences of Our Father's 
presence and unwearied helpfulness, with the aspira- 
tion that each one of us might be permitted to step a 
little higher in all best ways of life. 


My wife and I left home for our western journey 
Eighth month 15, the main object being to attend the 
yearly meetings of Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. We 
attended several other meetings, including that at 
Chicago twice. Friends in all the localities we vis- 
ited seemed glad to see us, and gave us a warm wel- 
come. The yearly meetings were interesting and 
highly favored occasions ; much love and unity were 
manifested in all the deliberations. 

At Oak Park, near Chicago, we have a son, Allen 
J., and family; a daughter, Alvanitia F. Sheppard, 
and her husband, and a daughter-in-law, the widow 
of our son Isaiah. Here we rested and spent several 
days very pleasantly, and were favored with the com- 
pany of Isaac Wilson part of the time ; he had been 
in attendance at Illinois Yearly Meeting. Our son’s 
house is ever open to all his relatives and friends, 
especially those travelling from the East. 

We also visited some relatives in Indiana, among 
them my brother Charles, whom I had not seen for 
twenty years ; we had a very pleasant visit with him 
and his family. We made over thirty visits with rel- 
atives and friends, and travelled twenty-eight hun- 
dred miles safely and pleasantly, standing the journey 
much better than we had anticipated. All consid- 
ered, we think it was the most favored trip we have 
ever made. On our return we stopped at Pittsburg 
and made a satisfactory visit with our brother John 
B. Booth and family, and arrived home Ninth month 
27 with much satisfaction and peace of mind, feeling 
that we have been richly compensated and much 
blessed in our visits and labors. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT. 
Chester, Pa., Ninth month 28. 


On First-day next, the 6th instant, the First-day 
School at 15th and Race Streets Meeting will be re- 
sumed after meeting. 

At Girard Avenue the First-day school will begin 
at 9.30 a. m., and the meeting for worship at I1 a. m. 

Fair Hill First-day School is at 2 p. m. 

West Philadelphia meeting-house is not yet com- 
pleted, so their school will be deferred a short time. 


First-day evening meetings, at 7.30 o'clock, in 


| Philadelphia, will be held this month at 4th and Green 


streets, and next month at Girard Avenue. 

The meeting-house oth and Spruce Streets hav- 
ing been recently sold, its meetings for worship will 
not be resumed at that place, but until their affairs 
are closed the monthly meeting will be held at Race 
Street, room No. 1; the next meeting on Tenth 


Then followed the application to | month 17, at 3 p. m. 


human needs and experience, and the necessity of in- | 


The newly enlarged meeting-house at Swarthmore 
was occupied for the first time on First-day last. 
There was a large attendance, and an acceptable com- 


' munication by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of the College. 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
SALEM AND WEST MEETINGS, OHIO. 


EASTERN Ouio was first settled about a century ago. 
In 1802 there were so few people living in the vicin- 
ity of the present town of Salem that neighbors were 
three miles ‘apart. Nevertheless there were enough 
Friends here to establish a meeting about this time, 
and in 1805 the first meeting-house was built. The 
Friends increased rapidly in numbers, but after the 
separation our branch of the Society was smaller than 
the other, and many of the most progressive mem- 
bers left the meeting when the Anti-slavery agitation 
was at its height. 

The frame building in which the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting is now held every other year was erected in 
1845. Across the road from the meeting-house is a 
brick building in which a Friends’ school was held 
for a long time. Its first teacher was Jesse Holmes, 
the father of Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, now of Swarth- 
more College. Afterward he had a boarding school 
at New Lisbon, ten miles from Salem, to which 
pupils came from all the country round, speaking of 
it as “‘the Quaker School.” The meeting at New 
Lisbon was laid down some time ago. 

Although there are now but few Friends in Salem 
belonging to our branch, they make up in hospital- 
ity what they lack in numbers. During the yearly 
meeting one family more than two miles from the 
town had from six to sixteen guests every night, and 
several others entertained on a large scale. The 
other branch of the Society being again divided 


there is now a “‘ Wilburite’’ meeting here and also a 


‘Friends’ Church.” The three bodies of Friends 
are on good terms one with another, and at the time 
of the yearly meeting arrangéments were made with a 
Wilburite family living close by, to prepare dinner 
for all in attendance at the meeting. 

The Ohio Friends were active in the work of the 
Underground Railroad in the old slavery days, and 
did much to spread Anti-slavery sentiment. For 
several years the Anti-Slavery Bugle was published 
in Salem. It was founded by Benjamin S. and Eliza- 
beth Jones, and afterwards edited successively by 
Oliver Johnson and Marius R. Robinson. The last- 
named was so fearless in his denunciation of slavery 
that he was tarred and feathered by a mob. He so 
entirely forgave his persecutors that in after years he 
wanted his wife to invite them all to dinner, but she 
could not bring herself into such a forgiving state of 
mind. It is said that when Gen. Morgan made his 
most daring raid to the North, during the Civil War 
(in 1863) he announced that he intended to burn the 
“abolition town” of Salem. 

Edwin Coppock, one of the men who was hanged 
with John Brown, was born here. After his execu- 
tion his body was brought home to be buried, and 
hundreds came to look upon his remains. 
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marauders. It was so bitterly cold that they finally 
built a fire and the smoke may have frightened off 
the enemy, for none came. The grave was watched 
for several nights and then the body was removed to 
Salem and buried in such a manner as to make re- 
moval almost impossible. 

West Meeting is about fifteen miles from Salem 
and is out inthe country. The little house is in good 
repair and presents a very neat appearance ; there is 
no shelter for horses except the noble trees that 
surround the building, but these are sufficient, as the 
meeting is now discontinued during the severe winter 
weather. The grave-yard adjoining the meeting- 
house is much used by Friends and others because 
of the dryness of the soil. There has never been a 
Friends’ school here, but a neat public school build- 
ing adjoins the meeting-house yard. 

The average attendance at this meeting is less 
than a dozen, but onthe morning of my visit, although 
it was quite showery, there were over fifty present, a 
number of whom were children. Few of these live 
near enough to attend a First-day school with any 
regularity, and no school is held here, but there is a 
Friends’ Association which meets at private houses. 
Joseph S. Hartley, for so many years the clerk of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, is a member here, and his 
words of loving counsel are very acceptable. 

The Friends around Salem and West Meetings 
are mostly farmers, and their houses present every 
evidence of outward prosperity and thrift. As in 
other neighborhoods the Friends are among the most 
influential citizens, and are active in good works. 
The women possess a fair share of the independence 
that we expect to find west of the old thirteen col- 
onies. One woman Friend who must be nearly three- 
score and ten came five miles to the yearly meeting 
every day, driving a pair of horses, entirely alone ex- 
cept when she had guests with her ; she said she felt 
safer driving two horses than one, because both were 
“ not apt to get frightened at the same thing.”’ 

There are in Salem a number of people outside 
the Society with liberal theological ideas who would 
be a great strength to the Friends’ meeting there if 
they could make up their minds to dispense with 
singing and a paid ministry. There is a broad field 
here for missionary work, and ministering Friends 
who go forth in the true gospel spirit will receive a 
warm welcome. E. L. 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


NINTH MONTH 16, 17, 18.—We spent these days quietly 
resting in the very hospitable home of our dear friend 
Phebe C. Wright, and enjoyed much the social 
opportunity with her and her nieces Mary Willets and 
Phebe Anna Townsend. We enjoyed also looking 


They were | out upon the ocean and watching the vessels passing 


interred at New Lisbon, and one very cold day dur- | in the distance, the walk on the beach, and drinking 


ing the succeeding winter it was learned that an at- 
tempt was to be made that night to steal his body. 


in the healthful sea air, though the 18th was a very 
rainy day, precluding our making the visits in the 


Several men armed with guns, some of whom were | homes of the friends of Squan Meeting. 


Friends, stole through the darkness and concealed 
themselves in the meeting-house to watch for the 


19th. This day opened more promising, and in 
the afternoon, in company of Phebe Wright and Phebe 
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Anna Townsend, we started out with Joseph Lafetra 
as our driver, and called upon Samuel and Elizabeth 
Jackson in their beautiful home in Manasquan, and 
then went to the homes of Edward and Abby Lafetra, 
and from there to visit Walter and Jane Reynolds, 
and then to visit William and Elizabeth Johnson, she 
a sister of Edmund Lafetra. The social meeting 
at each of these homes seemed to be appreciated by 
them, and it was very satisfactory tous. We returned 
to Phebe Wright's and after tea wént to the Squan 
meeting-house where a meeting had been appointed 
for the evening. A good sized meeting gathered and 
close attention was given as the message required 
was being delivered, which was upon the nature of 
love as applied at the foundation and superstructure 
of a religious life. 


20th. This was the anniversary of my birth ; 
now 75 years old; and as it was remembered it 
brought the feeling that in my life with, its many 
vicissitudes, there had been many blessings, and that 
in entering upon a life of service of the ministry the 
Lord was leading me in a life of a greater usefulness 
and crowned with deeper joys than if I had been 
permitted to direct my own course of life. And as 
the day opened and passed a sweet feeling of thank- 
fulness seemed to almost overwhelm me, all the day 
through. We left our kind friends at an early hour 
and went to Roselle, N. J., where I have a cousin on 
the maternal side residing. Here, too, a cordial 
welcome awaited us. They are not members of our 
Society, but are genial and Christian people. It was 
at their home that Pundita Ramabai and Doctor Joshee 
spent their vacation while in this country pursuing 
their studies. Our time passed very pleasantly with 
them, particularly in calling up reminiscences of our 
earlier days, as we had only met once before in thirty- 
five years. We remained over night with them. 


21st. We took an early train this morning for 
Piainfield, and were met at the station by our friend 
Margaret F. Vail, who informed us that our old and 
much loved friends Elizabeth Haviland and daughter 
Anna had returned from the Catskills and were waiting 
our arrival at their home, where we were soon greeted 
with the warm and old-time welcome. In the after- 
noon Margaret Vail come for us to make some calls 
on some aged friends who were able to get out to 
meeting but little—and some not at all. We called 
first on Elizabeth Shotwell, and after a little visit in 
which we sought to bring a little sunshine into her 
life, we next called on Mary Force, who was unable 
to get to meeting though living near, and had a 
pleasant visit with her and her attendant Amy Lawton. 
Then went to the home of Catharine Webster ; she 
has been in ill-health and though better was not yet 
able to attend meeting ; here too a cordial welcome 
was given us. We then went to the home of Mary 


Griffin, widow of Dr. John Griffin, who was one of 
my school-mates at the Monthly Meeting School on 
Elizabeth Street, New York, in our young days— 
and we next called on Maria Harned and her 
daughters Margaret and Clara, and Mary Lane, an 
aged friend who lives with them. After a very 
pleasant visit at both of these places, Sarah C. 

~ 
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Hutchinson, wife of Edward, came for us and escorted 


us to the home of Horace and Elizabeth Phillips to 
tea, she a daughter of our dear friends S. Robinson 
and Hetty Coale, of Riverton, N. J. After spending 
an enjoyable evening there we returned to the 
Haviland’s for the night. I omitted to state in its 
proper place that Mary Cooley, another daughter of 
Elizabeth Haviland, came and dined with us at her 
mother’s, and our social meeting gave opportunity of 
our former acquaintance. 


22d. Atthe usual hour for meeting we wended 
our way to the old meeting-house, where we were 
greeted by a large gathering for that place, among 
whom were several who had never before attended a 
Friends’ meeting. The testimony required was to 
point out that amid the unrest in the religious world 
our basal principle stood out unmoved and unshaken, 
and then to define that basal principle and to show 
how amid all the evolution of religious thought it had 
stood the crucial test. It seemed to meet the witness 
in many hearts, and there were expressions of thanks 
for the lesson given. We went home with our friends 
Edward and Sarah Hutchinson, where we had the 
company of our old friends John W. and Eliza 
Hutchinson, with whom the time passed very 
pleasantly, when our friends George and Caroline 
Hallock came for us to make some calls. After 
giving us a view of some of the more beautiful parts 
of their city, they took us to the Dietrich Home, 
which has recently come into the possession of 
Friends by will for a Home. We enjoyed our call 
here. We were then driven to the home of Alice 
Evarts, formerly Cock, a cousin of mine, but found 
she was out, which was a disappointment to us. We 
went next to call on Matilda Rushmore, the mother 
of Dr. Edward Rushmore, but found she was ill with 
the grippe, and therefore did not deem it prudent to 
go in the house. Our friends then took us to the 
home of Anna Rice Powell, where we found Isaac 
and Ruth Roberts, of Conshohocken, Pa., who were 
also at the meeting in the morning. Our visit here 
we much enjoyed though we sadly missed the 
presence and genial company of our dear friend 
Aaron M. Powell. We returned to the Haviland’s 
for the night. 


23d. We left Plainfield early this morning for 
our home in Baltimore, reaching there a little after 
the noon hour, returning in improved health of body 
and with the feeling that our labors during the 
fourteen weeks’ absence had been blessed with the 
sheaves of peace, and we trust contributed something 
to the uplifting of the standard of spiritual and 
practical religion entrusted to our people to bear 
before the world. Joun J. CoRNELL. 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILEs (chief military officer, United 
States Army) does not fall in with the demand for repeal of 
the ‘‘canteen’’ law. In a recent interview at Buffalo he is 
reported as saying: ‘‘I don’t believe the present law should 
be repealed until it has been given a fair trial. Our large 
manufacturers don't find it necessary to provide places 
where their own employés can congregate and drink. The 
railroad companies don't. There is very little drinking 
among railroad men, and they seem to get along just as well.'’ 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ACROSS THE MOJAVE DESERT. 


HERE, at my first halting place on my homeward way 
from California, the station gateway to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, on an uncomfortable window- 
sill, in a depot made noisy by uncouth voices from 
uncouth people—cowboys, Mexicans, Indians, and 
Japanese—I write up my disjointed notes. Uncouth 
also is the scenery. Close by are the ruins of halfa 
town of fifteen hundred people, of scores of houses 
and business places which a fire lately swept away, 
on whose site now are tents, ‘‘shacks,’”’ and other 
make-shifts, in which are homes, gambling dens, and 
stores. In the rear is a gloomy mountain, “ Bill 
Williams’ by name, on whose side is a tall, wind- 
carved column, in whose shadow is the grave of the 
Indian scout who sponsored the range unintention- 
ally, albeit, for his Apache enemies made him fit this 
monument when they cornered him in a den, from 
whose shelter twenty-five of them were killed before 
the mountaineer succumbed. Northward, sixty 
miles, stretches a slowly-rising mesa, gray with grease- 
wood, and dotted with cedars, when it ceases from 
the abrupt channeling of the Colorado river. Short- 
ened to ‘‘ Williams,” the mountain names this town. 

The passing of the Spaniard is slowly but surely 
the rule in California. Occasionally a Quixotic look- 
ing hidalgo is seen, but he is offset by so many mix- 
bred Sancho Panzas, moon-faced or high featured, 
that he hardly counts. Elbowed out of San Fran- 
cisco, he has a slight holding in Los Angeles and at 
some other old-time southern localities, as at Camulos, 
the Ceritos, and Dominguez ranches, and others 
around San Luis Rey. He has a feeble grasp on the 
professions, but practically he is dead, and is only an 
object for the tourist’s curiosity. Fifty years ago 
there were many of the class of General Vallejo and 
Governor Pico who took part in legislation and State 
development, but they are now only memories, and 
none replace them. While in the country and city 
directories many Spanish names are seen, the race, as 
a social and political factor, is extinct, as intimated 
above. 

The same is true of the Mormons, who first made 
San Bernardino prominent. They are in numbers in 
that city sufficient to support a church and hold con- 
siderable property, but they are scapegoats for the 
main body of citizens, for its standstill, while urban 
rivals callita‘‘ Mormontown.” They keep to them- 
selves in the old section, where many of the adobes 
of fifty years ago are still seen. 

A peculiarity in California is the coloring given 
by the wood of the ‘“‘ sequoia’’ to lumber yards and 
buildings in process of erection—a light red or brick 
color. Nearly all houses are of this wood, and shin- 
gles similarly ; hence this noticeable hue. Carpen- 
ters I talked with (and open joints in weather-boards 
I saw) confirmed what others said, but which I had 
never believed—that red-wood shrank endways. 

I left San Bernardino on the 14th. Without dis- 
loyalty to home or section, I clung lingeringly to 
this outskirt of California, forgetting my rough in- 
troduction thereto in the pleasant or thrilling memo- 


ries my different visits to the State brought me. My 
last night there I passed at the free library reading- 
room, upto the time limit, reading one of Bret Harte’s 
characteristic sketches, and barely finished it as that 
period came, and as I went therefrom through the 
street to my hotel, and heard the voices of Mexicans 
and saw scenes remindful of times long since past, I 
felt more sentiment than belonged to a practical man 
of my age. 

Our route was over a spur of the Santa Fe road 
which joins the main line from San Francisco at 
Barstow, eighty miles north, passing the Sierra Ne- 
vada through the Cajon Pass. This is pronounced 
Cahone, and means dox. The country to the west of 
the road was as desert-like as in 1858, although in the 
distance we could see groves of eucalyptus, showing 
borders of irrigated ranch land, and the beginning of 
the orchard paradise stretching towards Los An- 
geles. In the year named there were no settlements 
between the towns—a space of sixty miles—but two 
ranches, the San Gabriel Mission and the little village 
of Del Monte, their surroundings being pasture 
ranges for half-wild cattle and horses. Amid these 
I took my lonely tramp toward the sea in the long 
ago, and as I sped onward in the rushing steam-car 
I could not help making comparisons. 


The blossoming stalk of the century-plant, 
dwarfed, on account of the poor soil, to insignificance, 
was in scattered evidence over the grease-wood 
covered foot-hills we slowly ascended. We were 
soon in the heart of the Pass, remembered by me so 
vividly as when, forty-two years ago, we crossed the 
Sierras with our desert-racked wagons and half-starved 
horses. I have wondered since if a railroad could 
get through here; I wonder now how wagons ever 
did. Up and down dangerous steeps, along sandy 
trails,and in water courses, we were part of two days 
in getting through in 1858. But we accomplished it 
then and the railroad has since, and that suffices. I 
tried to locate a sharp descending ridge, called the 
‘‘Hog’s Back’’—a razor-back it seemed then ; we went 
down with wheels double locked,—at whose foot we 
made our night camp, but failed. Neither saw I any 
sign of the bears which then kept our animals in a 
tumult as they tried to satisfy their hunger on the 
scant grass in the canyon. I remember at this camp 
we halted to clean ourselves up, and replace our 
desert-worn clothes with better, that is, those who 
had better, for we supposed we would be before night 
among civilized people, where clothes would make 
the man, and render the procuring of situations 
easier, but learned in a few hours we were not near 
out of the wilderness. 


With memories of my former journey thus 
continually before me we slowly ascended the Pass, 
through cuts and along precipices, in whose depths 
gleamed a rivulet which greened its borders, and in 
twenty-five miles were at the summit—2,800 feet 
above San Bernardino and 3,800 above the sea. In 
eleven miles we were on the sandy desert north of 
the range, and, at a place called Hesperia, saw more 
evidences of man’s faith. Thinking this section of 
climate a place where consumption might be cured 
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_ ‘*He is so stupid at school !”’ 
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while its owner waited, a large brick sanitorium was 
built here in the boom times of Southern California, 
1888. Water was piped from a distant mountain, 
and streets laid out for an incipient city of health 
seekers, but the enterprise wasa failure. The town is 
mainly composed of avenues, the “ Cure,” and a half 
dozen houses. 

The desert around here is the home of the yucca 
palm, a distortion of vegetation most repellant. In 
some places they grow so thickly as to resemble 
orchards, and reaching to the height of twelve feet or 
more (I have seen them twenty), with bodies eighteen 
inches in diameter, trunks and limbs without taper 
and disproportionally large, the last radiating at right 
angles, and tufted with long, slender spines. I saw 
these along the street lines of Hesperia, where they 
had been allowed to remain. 

About noon we reached the shores of the Mohave,’ 
which was more like a river than any we had lately seen 
as the bed was fairly moistened by mountain rains the 
night before. It is a stream which wants turning 
over once. in a while, as there is water below. 
Seriously, from occasionally coming to the surface, 
and from wells it feeds, the Mohave waters many 
miles of valley, making orchards and alfalfa fields to 
ribbon its shores with green, and to gladden desert- 
weary eyes. a. SS. 

Williams, Arizona, Eighth eer 15. 


( Conclusion to follow. 


aca in three ae Mo-hii-vé. ] 


GENERAL CONFERENCE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE. 


At the meeting of the Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference, at Sandy Spring, Md., Ninth month 3, after the 
reading of the paper on ‘* The Present Duty of the Society 
of Friends,’’ and its discussion, — 

‘* It was proposed that a Committeé of Ten persons be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the extension of Friends’ 
principles, along the lines suggestedin the paper. This being 
approved, Howard M. Jenkins and Dr. O. Edward Janney 
were appointed to name Friends to serve on such a committee. 
It was directed that the Committee of Ten should report to 
the next General Conference, at Asbury Park, in 1902."’ 

Following the direction of the Committee, Howard M. 
Jenkins (who was presiding at that session), on conference 
with Dr. Janney (Chairman of the Central Committee), has 
selected the following Committee of Ten, and notified them 
of their appointment : 

Henry W. Wilbur, Jesse H. Holmes, Edward Coale, Isaac 
Wilson, R. Barclay Spicer, Luella M. Burdsall, Wilson L. 


Doan, Annie Cooper Lippincott, William W. Birdsall, Eliza- 
beth B. Passmore. 


Most of us have studied cancellation in school. 


Here is 
a kind which can be studied in vacation. Two boys were 
speaking ofathird. ‘‘Heisso slow in games!’’ said one. 


‘*Yes,’” replied the other; ‘‘ but he always plays fair.’’ 


saidthe first. ‘‘ Buthe studies 
hard,’’ returned the second. Every unkind word was can- 
celled by a kind one. The next time one of us hears an un- 


kind word, let us see if we cannot cancel it.— [Sunday School 
Visitor. ] F 


Kew Gardens has lost one of its great attractions, the gi- 
gantic Victoria Regia water lily, which is now dead. Thee 
is one other left in London, in the Regent’s Park. A few years 
ago the secretary of the Royal Botanical Society was photo- 
graphed sitting on a chair on one of the enormous leaves of 
the plant floating in the water. 
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@vucational Pepartment. 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

AT a meeting of the Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference, held at Sandy Spring, Maryland, Ninth month 
3, 1901, it was desired that a committee be appointed to have 
charge of the educational interests of the Conference. This 
being approved, the officers were directed to appoint Friends to 
serve on the committee. The following have been selected : 

Mary Willets, Edward B. Rawson, Amy J. Miller, Albert 
R. Lawton, Jane P. Rushmore, Rachel W. Underhill, J. 
Eugene Baker, Emma Speakman Webster, Joel Borton, 
Edward H. Magill, Lewis V. Smedley, William I. Hull, Joseph 
S. Walton, Louis B. Ambler, Eli M. Lamb, Thomas W. 
Sidwell, Caroline Roberts, Edward Farquhar, Francis M. 


Froelicher, Edgar M. Zavitz, Anna B. Walker, Charles S. 
Thomas, Albert T. Mills. LeaH H. MILLER, Sec. 





FriENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust VALLEY, L. I.—Friends’ 
Academy opened on the 16th of Ninth month, with prospects 
bright for another successful year. The number of students 
already enrolled exceeds that of last year, and indications 
would show that all available accommodations will be needed 
to meet the demands of the patrons of the school. 

A. Davis Jackson, Principal, is assisted by Elizabeth B. 
Flanders, Vice Principal, and instructor in English and 
History ; Perry C. Pike, Science and Mathematics ; Lucia E. 
Avery, Greek and Latin; Emily R. Underhill, French and 
English ; Marshall Pancoast, German and American History ; 
Edna B. Downing, Music, and Eloise Leland, Primary. 

M. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—This School has 
enjoyed the most auspicious opening in its history. It opens 
its tenth year with an enrollment of 168, over thirty in excess 
of last year. The upper classes are very full; the Class of 
1904 numbers thirty-five. The day pupil list is full. The 
girls’ cottage was filled early, and at least ten applications 
have already been refused, although the number accom- 
modated is eight in excess of last year. Boys’ rooms are all 
filled but one place, and that is assigned. 

Total enrollment in boarding department, 96; 
rollment of new pupils in boarding department, 48, as 
against 25 last year. Comparatively few pupils drop out 
afteronce entering. This custom of remaining in the school 
for a series of years is gradually and firmly assisting the 
teachers in obtaining a high grade of work. 


total en- 








THE use of sea-going rafts shared like a cigar, for trans- 
porting logs from the Puget Sound and Columbia river coun- 
try has met with better success of Jate than it was expected 
they would. Logs of about eighty feet in Jergth are used to 
form a raft some four hundred feet in length and some thirty 
feet in diameter, and the raft is towed in the open sea. Such 
a raft contains as much timber as can be carried by a dozen 
ordinary timber vessels, and many rafts of the sort have al- 
ready arrived safely at San Francisco from the Columbia 
river. Sometimes such rafts have broken up at sea, ard the 
floating logs have proved a menace to navigation, unti] they 
eventually disappeared by being washed upon the beach. 


It is one of the peculiarities of travel by balloon that you 
do not feel anything ; all is still with you, no matter hew fest 
you may be going. You see, you are riding with the wind ; 
you move as fast as it moves ; you are part and parcel of it, 
whether you wish to be or not. It takes you in its embraceso 
firmly, yetso softly, you do not knowitisthere. You may be 
in the teeth of a hurricane, but you never kncw it ; al] is calm 
and placid with you. 


TURPENTINE is now obtained by distillation frcm the 
chunks of pine wood scattered about the ferests of the South- 
ern States. The distillery yields not only tuipentire ard 


other valuable commodities, but also leaves in the retorts a 
residue of charcoal, which is likewise of commercial] value. 


FRIENDS’ 


Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


Trenton, N. J.—Trenton Friends’ Association met at the 
meeting-house, Ninth month 23, after a recess of three 
moaths. There wasa goodly number in attendance. Presi- 
dent Edmund R. Willets called the meeting to order, and the 
minutes of last meeting were read by Lilian Y. De Cou, who 
acted in the absence of the Secretary. 

Arthur E. Moon, chairman of executive committee, read 
the program for Tenth month 28, which was approved. 

Maria H. Conard then favored us with a poem, ‘‘Our 
Country,’’ and the remainder of the evening was devoted to 
the reading of a paper by Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, en- 
titled, ‘‘ President McKinley : the religious rather than the 
political side of his life."" She dwelt at length upon our be- 
loved President's Christian principles as daily practiced by 
him. We are all familiar with his beautiful domestic life and 
this spirit of loving kindness did not end here. It was farther 
cited how he gave up his berth in a sleeping-car that a woman 
with a sick child might be more comfortable; he then Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. This afterward was the man who stood in the 
midst of a great convention and forbade the use of his name 
for nomination, because he had come in the interest of an- 
other and would not listen to such a proposal. And atthe 
bezinning of his presidential campaign he said: ‘‘I give the 
managementinto your hands, but bring me back my honor."’ 

‘‘The writer appreciates the thought that there are some 
who cannot reconcile the unity of opinion prevailing through- 
out, and would want to show how the late head of the admin- 
istration lacked strength and pure motives. Gross misrepre- 
sentation and ridicule from the malicious press, regardless of 
its complexion, on the one hand, and the goody good on the 
other, may have obscured their light and they may have for- 
gotten that the President cannot always carry out his ideas or 
follow up his noble impulses.’’ 

This paper was listened to with great interest and unani- 
mously endorsed. Eulogistic remarks were made by Seth 
Ely, Jane Horsnal, Daniel Willets, Samuel De Cou, and Ed- 
ward Hancock. 

After a short silence, the meeting closed. 

L. Y. D., Acting Sec. 


GRAMPIAN, Pa.—The West Branch Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Ninth month 22. The meeting opened at 
the usual hour in the new meeting-house, with a large attend- 
ance and much interest manifested. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 22d 
chapter of Proverbs. Something of the life of George Fox 
was presented by Dr. O. Edward Janney, which was brief but 
very interesting. The topic for discussion, ‘‘ Christian Con- 
duct and Conversation,’’ was opened by William T. Thorp. 
Remarks on the same were made by Reuben P. Kester and 
T. E. Moore. 

A recitation, ‘‘Silent Life,’’ was recited by Grace Goff ; 
Lenora Wallthen recited, ‘‘ The Meeting,’’ one of Whittier’s 
beautiful poems. Joel Borton then made some remarks on 
Christian Conduct and Conversation. 

After a short period of silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet Eleventh month 6, at 3 p. m. M. A. K., Sec. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THe Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. With Illustra- 
tions by Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Woodbury. Pp. 405. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received 
through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

BRITISH ‘‘ GOTHENBURG’ EXPERIMENTS AND PUBLIC-HOUSE 
Trusts. By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. Pp. 
vi. and 106. Illustrated. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 

JACONETTA : HER Loves. By M. E. M. Davis. Pp. 152. 
$0.85, net. With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. (Received through H. T. Coates & Co.) 

WHat A YOUNG WIFE OuGHT TO Know. (Self and Sex 
Series.) By Emma F. Angell Drake, M. D. Pp. 288. 
$1., net. Philadelphia : The Vir Publishing Co. 

ENGLAND'S Story : A History for Grammar and High Schools. 
By Eva March Tappan, Ph.D. Pp. 370. $0.85, net. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


‘« JACONETTA: Her Loves,’* by Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, isa 
story of a little girl on a Southern plantation, in the days be- 
fore the war, who, after the manner of imaginative children, 
made idols successively of a blacksmith, a young inventor, an 
old negro banjo player, a tow-headed boy, a superior little 
girl that never soiled her clothes, a revivalist preacher, and 
her brother’s chum. She invested these, in turn, with virtues 
they did not possess, and had many sorrowful experiences as : 
they one by one proved unworthy of her adoration, — except 
the old negro, who died and left her his banjo. 


This story will probably appeal more to grown persons 
than to children, and will be read with especial interest by 
those who have given some attention to child study. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $0.85.) 


A curious study of the decadence of a New England vil- 
lage is contributed to the Review of Reviews for this month 
by ‘‘A Sometime Villager.’’ This writer, who has been ac- 
quainted with the fortunes of the village in question, and of 
the people who have gone out from it, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, conducts his readers along the village street, noting the 
familiar landmarks and the changes which have occurred in 
the different houses. The story that is told of these old dwel- 
lings and their former occupants is an interesting summary of 
social facts and conditions. 


George Bird Grinnell, whose new book of Indian tales, 
entitled ‘‘ The Punishment of the Stingy, and Other Indian 
Stories,’’ is just published by the Harpers, has been dignified 
by the title of War Chief by his friends and admirers, the 
Pawnee Indians. During his association with them, and with 
other tribes of the red men, he gathered material for his 
stories. Sitting with them by the side of their fires at night, 
he has had the unusual privilege of listening to their legends 
and folk-lore, just as they have been passed on for many gen- 
erations from father to son. 


In the Atlantic Monthly, this month, are two articles on 
current political conditions. One is by R. R. Bowker, on 
‘* The Piracy of a Franchise Corporation,’’ and shows how by 
political ‘‘ pull’’ in New York even the strongest corporation 
may be ruined and swallowed up if it strives to be too hon- 
est, and will not pay tribute tocorruption. The other, by ‘A 
Pennsylvanian,’’ discusses affairs in this State, and presents 
them in a bad light. 


Mary E. Wilkins’s story, ‘‘ The Portion of Labor,’’ which 
has been running in Harfer's Magazine, and is now to ap- 
pear in book form, is descnbed, and we think justly, as ‘‘ the 
strongest work she has ever done.’’ The principal figure, 
Ellen, is a fine character. It is astory of life in a New Eng- 
land ‘‘ shoe town,’’ and many problems of our present day 
come to the surface. : 


Leslie Stephen, one of the most capable of English liter- 
ary men, is author and editor of the ‘‘ Life and Letters ’’ of 
John Richard Green, the English historian. The Macmillan 
Company will issue it very soon. 


The Genealogy of the Lancaster Family, on which Harry 
F. Lancaster, of Columbia City, Indiana, has been engaged 
for two years past, is now about completed and ready for the 
printer. 


THERE are forty counties in Texas which have to seek 
legal advice outside their limits, as they have not a single at- 
torney of their own. 


AMERICA leads in the matter of women practicing medi- 
cine. The first was Elizabeth Blackwell, who graduated as 
physician in 1849. Three years later there were six in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1889 there were 3,000 women doctors in the 
United States ; in 1896 there were 4,555, and now there are 
probably 6,000, some of whom have very lucrative practices. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Anna RICE PowELL, of Plainfield, N. J., was made the Ameri- 
can member of the General Committee of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice, at 
the late Congress held in Lyons, France. 

The London Friend notices the celebration quite recently 
of the hundredth birthday of a Friend at Birmingham, Sarah 
Southall, and adds : 

‘*She is the widow of Thomas Southall, who, when quite 
a young man, together with his brother William, founded what 
has become one of the principal firms of wholesale chemists in 
the country. In 1824 he married Sarah Shorthouse, destined 
to become a centenarian. She belonged to an old Birming- 
ham commercial family, and her father, who did a consider- 
able business with America, was in New York when George 
Washington died in 1799. One of her nephews is J. Henry 
Shorthouse, author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ Our friend, though 
bedridden for some years, still has a lively mind and takes 
greatinterest in the affairs of her relations and acquaintances. 
Ina recent letter she said, ‘‘ 1 have not been a strong person, 
and have been laid by with many illnesses, but I believe hav- 
ing taken a teetotal pledge some sixty-five years back has 
continued my life.’ A large family gathering celebrated the 
anniversary last week.’’ 

We referred in a paragraph in this column, some weeks 
ago (Eighth month 3), to the impaired health of our friend 
William Tallack, of London, and his prospective retirement 
from the post which he has held for thirty-five years—that of 
secretary of the Howard Association. Ata recent meeting of 
the association his resignation was regretfully accepted, and 
at his suggestion Edward Grubb was appointed his successor 
—an excellent choice, no doubt. 

Edward Grubb, whose home had been for several years 
at Southport, on the west coast of England, has removed to 
Croydon, in the suburbs of London, and has offices (London) 
at Devonshire Chambers, Bishopsgate, Without, near the 
meeting-house premises. 

Our friend Nathan Edsall writes us from Marshalltown, 
Iowa, that he has safely returned home from his extended tour 
Eastward. He left home on the 1stof Fourth month, and at- 
tended all the yearly meetings held since that time, beginning 
with Philadelphia and ending with Illinois. 


AWAY. 
I CANNOT say and I will not say 
That he is dead—he is just away ! 


With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return, 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here. 
7. * * * * * 


Mild and gentle as he was brave— 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things : where the violets grew 
Blue as the eyes they were likened to, 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed ; 


When the little brown thrush that harshly chirred 
Was as dear to him as the mocking-bird ; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 


Think of him still as the same, I say ; 
He is not dead—he is just away ! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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An Enterprising Boy. 
A RECENT nevspiper item is authority for the statement 
that Donald G. Keeler, an eighteen-year-old St. Louis boy, 
cleared two hundred and fifty dollars last summer by taking 


contracts for keeping weeds from growing on lands. The boy 
got a regular list of customers, and did his work well. Busi- 
ness grew on his hands so fast that now he is employing men 
to do the actual work of weeding, while he devotes his own 
time to securing contracts and superintending. He charges 
for his services by the front foot, the price varying from four 
cents a foot on small jobs to two cents a foot on large ones. 

For a boy of eighteen to be carrying on business with men, 
hiring laborers, and making contracts, means the mastery of 
business details. Young Keeler does not intend to follow 
this business through life, but is making it a stepping stone to 
something better. Whatever he decides to do, he has re- 
ceived a training in this work that will prove of great value 
to him. 


Women in the Professions. 
SIXTY years ago no woman in America, so far as is known, 
had ever been regularly accredited as an authorized practi- 
tioner in law, medicine, or theology. Indeed, it seemed then 


far more unlikely that women would be allowed to preach than 
to vote. 

Of the three learned professions, medicine has proved the 
most generally available for women. There are now many 
thousand physicians of every school practicing medicine suc- 
cessfully in America and England, and even to some extent 
in foreign countries. Indeed, a medical diploma has proved 
invaluable to many women missionaries, giving them admis- 
sion to the harems of Turkey, India, and China, which would 
otherwise have been closed to them. 

While there are thousands of successful physicians, there 
are a few hundred successful clergywomen, who have minis- 
tered acceptably to congregations and done credit to their 
pastorates. 

But in law comparatively few women have been able to 
support themselves by the practice of the profession. In ex- 
ceptional cases they have done so.— [Woman's Journal. ] 


Evening Use for School-Houses. 
Way do our school-houses lie idle during the evening? 
Throughout the large cities these school-houses are scattered, 
according to districts ; and, as each is provided with an ex- 
hibition hall, why not let some charitable organization take 


charge of this during the evening? Here old pupils could 
meet, hear lectures, and play games. The only expense 
would be for light, heat, and janitor service for two or three 
hours ; and even this would be offset by selling tea or coffee. 
Thus, without any expense to the community at large, a suit- 
able place would be provided which could do as much good 
as the coffee-houses ; for those who formerly came there for 
instruction would prefer to return to the old place rather than 
go to a charitable institution which they despise and purposely 
avoid. By keeping the alumni together, the ‘‘society’’ of 
the district would be much better, diminishing crime, drunk- 
enness, and disorderly conduct.—[Gunton’s Magazine. ] 


Porto Ricans at Carlisle. 
THE last number of the Red Man states that there are now 
forty-two Porto Ricans at the Carlisle Indian School, and that 
with very slight exceptions among the first pupils received, this 


educational experiment has been of a gratifying charac- 
ter. As many of these pupils as possible will be placed in 
American homes. 

Commissioner Brumbaugh writes from Porto Rico that he 
could easily send five hundred boys, but that the parents are 
so filled with Spanish ideas that it is hard to gain consent for 
the girls to go from home. He hopes, however, to be able to 
send thirty girls in all, this being the number the school is 
ready to receive. 
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Solid for Repeal. 
THE newspapers representing the liquor trade are sure that 
the anti-canteen law should be promptly repealed. 
The American Brewer}says : 
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‘‘The members of the last Congress allowed themselves | 


to be influenced by a band of bigoted and narrow-minded 
prohibitionists in abolishing 4 most sensible institution, which 
was very beneficial to the army.’ 

And the Liguor Trade and Hotel Review says : 


‘It is almost certain that at the next session of Congress | 


the anti-canteen law will be repealed. Almost every officer 
who is responsible for the maintenance of discipline in the 
army, and solicitous for the higher standard of morality 
among the men, has agreed to sign the petition to reéstablish 
the canteen. This bill, when presented, will have the sym- 
pathy and support of every friend of the ‘ boys in blue’ and 
of the cause of temperance.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CzoLeosz, the assassin of President McKinley, was called up 
for sentence in the Court at Buffalo, on the 26th ult. and was 
sentenced to be ‘‘ electrocuted,’’ ‘‘ during the week beginning 
October 28.'" He reiterated his statement that he had no ac- 
complices. He said in a whisper, his counsel repeating the 
words to the court: ‘‘ There was no one else butme. Noone 
else told me to do it, and no one paid me to doit. I was not 
told anything about the crime, and I never thought anything 
about that until a couple of days before I committed the 
crime.”’ 

He was taken to the State prison at Auburn, at once, ar- 
riving early in the morning of the 27th. The execution will 
occur there. 


THE will of President McKinley was probated at Canton, 
Ohio, on the 30th ultimo. Judge William R. Day, who was 
Secretary of State for a time, and George B. Cortelyou, the 
President's private secretary, are administrators, ‘‘ with the 
will annexedt"’ The will disposes of property estimated at 
$210,000, of which $140,000 is personal and $70,000 real 
estate. It was made in 1897, on the 22nd of October. It 
leaves $1,000 a year for her life to his mother, and the re- 
mainder of his estate, real and personal, to his wife, also for 
life, and then to go to his brothers and sisters. 


FRESH interest in and excitement over the war in the Phil- 
ippine Islands was caused on the 30th ultimo by news that a 


AMONG the many good stories told of 
the new Bishop of London is the following : 

‘*One day, in his beloved East End, 
he noticed a dirty little urchin playing 
besidethe gutter. ‘ Hallo, my little man,’ 
said the Bishop, who is a great lover of 
children, ‘what are you doing there?’ 
‘Making a kerfreedral,’ was the reply. 
‘A cathedral,’ exclaimed his lordship, 
‘but where's the Bishop?’ Dr. Ingram’s 
sense of humor, always keen, was quite 
overcome, when the small boy answered, 
‘ Please, sir, I ain’t got dirt enough to 


yy 


make a Bishop ! 


A LITTLE girl, who had been attending 
the public kindergarten, fell from a ladder. 
Her mother caught her up, exclaiming : 

‘« O darling, how did you fall ?”’ 

«‘Vertically,’’ replied the child, without 
a second's hesitation. — [Gathered. ] 


A REALLY forgivable pun is one pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Ledger when 
it ascribes the suicide of the diabolical 
governor of Shansi by swallowing gold 
leaf to ‘‘a consciousness of inward gilt.”’ 
—[Youth’s Companion. } 
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company of United States troops had been attacked by Fili- 
pinos, and their officers and forty-eight men killed. This af- 
fair occurred at Balangiga, in the island of Samar, on the 28th 
ultimo, the Filipinos having attacked the post while the men 
were at breakfast. 

A dispatch from Manila, 30th ultimo, reports a conspiracy 
for a ‘‘rising’’ at Tarlac, in the province of that name. A 
high civil officer, and many of the ‘‘ constabulary,’’ were in- 
volved. Guerrilla warfare has been resumed in certain dis- 
tricts, and ‘‘the insurgent forces are distributed, under cover, 
along every road and trail, and wait for travellers in ambush.”’ 


THE arrivals of gold from Alaska and the Klondike con- 
tinue small compared with those of last year. At the Seattle 
assay office deposits of such gold for the first half of Septem- 
ber amount to only about fifty per cent. of what they were in 
the same period last year, and for the two and a half months 
of the present season of gold arrivals the deposits amount to 
$7,281,000, against $13,598,000 a year ago. It begins to 
look as though the Alaskan gold discoveries had already 
passed the maximum of richness. 


THE young Queen of Holland, Wilhelmina, attended the 
opening of the ‘‘ States General’’ (the National Congress of 
the Netherlands), and delivered the speech in which the pol- 
icy of the present ministry was outlined. It referred almost 
entirely to legislation in behalf of domestic affairs, —including 
the observance of the Sabbath, the restriction of public gam- 
bling and drinking, the representation of agriculture in the 
government, the guarding against adulteration of food, and 
the improvement of the consular system. 

The present ministry of Holland is ‘‘clerical,’’ and sup- 
posed to be ‘‘ reactionary.’ The country has been carrying 
on a costly war against the people of Achin (in Sumatra), and 
more money is demanded for it. 


THE war in South Africa continues, and it is reported in 
London that Lord Kitchener, the English commander, has 
asked for 25,000 more troops. Correspondents describing 
the state of opinion in England say that disgust with the war 
increases, but that there is still a popular demand that it 
shall goon. The loans authorized to pay for it are again 
drawing near exhaustion. 

On the 26th ultimo the Boers, under General Botha, made 
a determined attack upon a British post, Port Itala, on the 
border of Zululand, but were beaten off, after fighting all day. 
One report says 200 of them were killed and 300 wounded or 
captured. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
THE Russian government is taking steps to relieve the dis- 
tress in the famine stricken districts of the empire. 


THE graduating lists of the American colleges this year 
show an increase of 25 per cent. 


A DISPATCH from Christiania, Norway, says the reports of 
Henrik Ibsen’s serious illness are untrue. Heis still improv- 
ing, and goes out driving daily. 









THE late Dowager Empress Frederick, of Germany, left 
11,000,000 marks (about $2,700,000). One million marks 
goes to each of her six children. 


THE steel strike, according to Pittsburg estimates, cost the 


strikers and the Trust altogether about $25,000,000, of which 
$15,000,000 is apportioned to the Trust. 








A COPENHAGEN dispatch to London states that the Danish 
ministry has ‘‘ decided to accept the United States’ offer of 
$4,000,000 for the Danish West Indies.”’ 





STATE Superintendent of Public Instruction (Pennsylvania) 
N. C. Schaeffer has issued a proclamation for the schools, des- 
ignating the 25th instant as ‘‘Arbor Day.”’ 

Dr. William C. Gray, editor of the /nterior, leading Pres- 
byterian newspaper, died, near Chicago, on the 29th ultimo, 
aged 70 years. He was one of the foremost Presbyterians of 
the West. 

THE new United States Controller of the Currency, Wil- 
liam B. Ridgely, of Illinois, who took office on the 1stinstant, | 
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in succession to Charles G. Dawes, was post-master at Spring- 
field, Ill., under President Harrison, and is the son-in-law of 
Senator Cullom. 


THE expression used by the Prophet Joel, with regard to 
the locusts, that ‘‘ they darkened the sun,”’ has often been 
corroborated by subsequent observers. Even in Southern 
Europe swarms of locusts have been seen in such numbers 
that they quite obscured the light of the sun. 


Pror. O. T. MASON says that there are in the Philippines 
150 native tribes with names ; and the population of about 
7,000,000 contains races of the colors, black, brown, red, 
yellow, and white, and that the mingling of these races has 
produces a great variety in the character and appearance of 
the inhabitants. 


DiscussinG the letter of an English correspondent on the 
ambition of nations to be ‘‘ big,"’ the New York Zvening Post 
says: ‘‘ The first thing that occurs to us is that Imperialism, 
Megalomania, or Jingoism, though there is a sudden access of 
it at present, is by no means so new a thing as ‘ Observer’ 
seems to assume. Was it not displayed in the highest degree 
by the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Medean, the Persian, 
the Macedonian, the Roman, the Saracen, the Turk, the Mo- 
gul, the Tartar, Philip II., Louis XIV., and Napoleon? Didit 
not, in the person of Napoleon, fill Europe with blood, havoc, 
and evil passions in pursuit of the objects of a chimerical am- 
bition. Has it not strewn history with the wreck of empires 
which had no life, but only forcible conglomeration, while na- 
tions which had life have survived.”’ 





NOTICES. 


*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will 
hold its annual meeting in Friends’ meeting- 
house, 15th and Race Streets (Room No. 1), 
on Sixth-day, Tenth month 11, 1901, at 8 p.m. 
The several First-day schools belonging to the 
Union are requested to send reports and dele- 
gates, and all interested Friends are cordially 
invited to attend. 

ROBERT Pearson, Clerk. 



















*.*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Birmingham, Chester county, Pa., 
on First-day, Tenth month 6, 1901, at 3 o’clock 
p- m. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
as follows : 

TENTH MONTH : 6 Broad Creek, Md. 
Ev!zaBeTu B. Passmore, Chairman. 
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They give a light 


. that's rich and bril- 
\ \l\ \ Vliant. No odor. 
1) \\ ‘ Many styles. Sold 


everywhere, 
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| interested are invited to attend. | 


| Hotel. 
HERBERT P. Worth, Clerk 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ ” ” 
*,* Members of the Society of Friends, at | aint 
| White Plains, N. Y., will hold their indulged | 


i 
| 





*,* The regular meeting of Concord First-day | 
School Union will be held at Willistown | 
Friends’ meeting-house on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 19, convening at 10.30 a. m. All | 

Cars on the Philadelphia and West Chester | 
trolley road, leaving 63d and Market Streets | 
not later than 9 a. m., and leaving West Chester | 
not later than 9 30 a. m., will be met at Penn 























. who hasn’t 
meeting on First-day, Tenth month 13, at 11 
a.m., at No.1 S. Lexington Avenue, White 
Plains, and on every other First-day thereafter 
until further notice. 












Kennedys 
Oysterettes 


Ain Oyster Cracker 
with a taste to it. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen Street, 
West Philadelphia, on First-day afternoon, | 
Tenth month 6, at 3 o'clock. aye! 

This is the first meeting of the season. 
Ministering Friends and all interested persons | 
are cordially invited to attend. 

SARAH T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 







*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a | 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa., on 
First-day, Tenth month 13, to convene at 3 
o'clock p m. O. F. PassMorg, Clerk. 





Sold only in 
In-er-seal 








*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 

















mittee to visit the smaller branches has made | 
the following appointments : 
TENT.. MONTH: 

6. Reading, II a. m. 

13. Appointed Meeting, Radnor, 3.00 p. m. 

20. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 

AQUILA J. LtnviLt, C erk. 
_-— | 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- | 
edges receipt of the following additional 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week | 
Association, viz. : 





Anonymous $ 5.00 
Previously reported, 129.00 
Total, $134.c0 

i 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 











Do you know 
what lamp chim- 
neys are for? 

MACBETH’S are 


forever, unless 


some accident hap- 
pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


OCTOBER AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 
Less than thirty days remain before the gates 
of the Pan-American Exposition are closed 
forever. 
During the crisp cool days of October Buffalo 


is at her best and those who have delayed their 
visit until now will have the most delightful 
weather of the year in which to enjoy the 
wonders of the Rainbow City. 

The same low rates are in force over the 
Lackawanna Railroad as during mid-summer. 
At this season a daylight ride over the Lacka- 
wanna System is a journey long to be remem- 
bered. Through the Delaware Water Gap and 
over the Blue Ridge ranges the woods are 
radiant in their autumnal coloring while the 
agricultural region of Western New York is 
mellowed by the wonderfully rich tones of the 
fall harvest time. 

Six solid vestibuled trains are run daily 
between New York and Buffalo, with daily 
through service between New York and Chicago 
and New York and St. Louis. Observation 
cars, dining cars, and Pullman sleeping cars 
offer every comfort for the trip. 

A beautiful guide, profusely illustrated, tell- 
ing about the Exp sition and its features, will be 
sent on receipt of two cents in postage stamps. 
Write for one to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’SSPECIAL 
EXCURSIONS TO PAN-AMERICAN 
EX POSITION. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
special excursions to Buffalo on account of the 
Pan-American Exposition, from Philadelphia 


and adjoining territory, on Tenth month 2, 8, 
17,23, and29. Round trip tickets, good going 
only on special train leaving Philadelphia at 
8.44 a. m., Harrisburg 11.50 a. m., Sunbury ! 


FRIENDS’ 


1.03 p. m., Williamsport 2.30 p. m. , Lock | 


Haven 3. 06 p- m., and on local trains connect- 
ing therewith, and good to return on regular 
trains within seven days, including day of 
excursion, will be sold at rate of $9 80 from 
Trenton, $9.00 from Reading, $9 00 from 
Philadelphia, $9.00 from Lancaster, $8.40 from 
Harrisburg, $7.25 from Altoona (via Tyrone) , 
$10.00 from Winchester, and proportionate 
rates from other points. These tickets will not 
be good in Pullman parlor or sleeping cars in 
either direction. Stop of 30 minutes will be 


made at Williamsport for luncheon. For specific 
time and rates, consult local ticket agents. 








INTELLIGENCE R. 


KITTY’S ARITHMETIC. | ; 2 
SEVEN sheep were standing 4 SAVE 
By the pasture wall. a * . im 
‘« Tell me,’’ said the teacher = r= 1/, y , 

| 2 10ur 


To her scholars small, 





iil 













‘* One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped and ran away ; 
One from seven—how many 







Woolly sheep would stay ?’’ THE 
Up went Kitty’s fingers, ROCHESTER 
A farmer's daughter she, RADIATOR 
Not so bright at figures will do it. 


As she ought to be. Cost $2.00 and up. 


Money refnnded if not 





‘* Please, ma’am?’’ ‘Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell us if you know."’ 
‘* Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.’’ 
—TIsaac O. Rankin. 


satisfactory. Write for 
booklet on economy in 
heating homes, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 


19 Furnace Street, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 






These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 














IN A BaD Way.—‘‘ You'll have to For 
excuse my dolly,’’ said the little four-year- GLUTE DYSPEPSIA. 
old, with great dignity. ‘‘She’s indis-| SPECIAL D C FLOUR. 
posed.’’ ‘‘ What is the matter with her, | « Cc. WHOL AT FLOUR 
Kitty ?"’ asked the visitor, with a show of | pike all ai. Cea 
friendly interest and sympathy. ‘‘ She's For write p 





lost all the sawdust out of her stomach,’ 
replied Kitty, ‘‘ part of her left leg’s gone, 
she’s got nervous prostration, and can't 
wink her eyes.’’—[Chicago Tribune. } 





Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N.Y., U.S.A. \ 





Just PUBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 









THE infant of a household was in its 







cradle. The head of the house was at i of -~ yy en a 
home, peevish and fault-finding. At See era Sages 
length he became unendurable. ‘‘ You oe 





Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 
By JosEPH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


‘“‘ Some Frutts of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, . 
$, W. COR 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA le 


Ellwood Heacock 
GREAT TRAIN UNDER NEW NAME. UNDERTAKER 


When the Southern Railway announces its | j Resenenetens athe Feliphens gfe7 


winter schedule, its widely known and popular | Calls out of city answered promptly 
Florida train between New York and St. | 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 
Augustine, its famous ‘* New York and Florida rr 
Limited’’ will have a new name. It will be nufacturin i 
called the Southern Palm Limited, and in spite | William S. Yarnall, en 
of the elegance, luxury, and comfort afforded | 
heretofore, it will be demonstrated that the | 
limit was not reached. The Pullman Company | 
is building entirely new equipment for the train, | 
the perfection of which in completeness of 
appointment and beauty, it is promised, will | 





have done nothing but make mistakes | 
to-night,’’ he growled. 
‘«Yes,’’ she answered meekly ; I began 
by putting the wrong baby to bed.’’— 
[Chicago Journal. } 







| 
| 
| 
| 
‘« How did you happen to insure in that | 
particular company?’’ ‘I consulted the | 
wishes of my wife.’’ ‘‘ Of course; that’s 
very praiseworthy. But—does she know | 
anything about life insurance companies ?”’ 
‘Yes; she investigated and found that | 
this one always issues the prettiest calen- | 
dars."’ ne Tid-Bits. ] | 
1 






118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 







| Surpass anything that has ever been attempted | PHILADELPHIA. hi 
in passenger car construction. ahaha ou 
Chas L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, | | CHARLES BURTON, 7 





Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- | Practical House and Sign Painter, 


delphia, will be pleased to furnish all informa- | Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
= a ; | Philadelphia, Pa. 
tion relative to this elegant train. | Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } 7 
















: 7 Richards & Shourds, Jobbing sneitetin: 
SA M U E a D UTC hH E i | Canrentans, BuiLpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 

{125 rn oe! above ea — Pa 
5 ’ : “haries V 7 ichard », oan Angle St.. Tio 

Ladies’ Fine Shoes | __Smr*. Bitarss se die STs 

Hand Sewed. | MONTGOMERY COUNTY ‘MILK. 

On hand or to order. | CONSHATRTES. _intg families, Otfce Gog Mort 

No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 









Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES 






FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAB- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATS. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. | 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia | < 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate: 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN;; Vice President and Act 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, oer ASHBROOKE; rust Officer, }. RO 


ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant {rust OF TRO! BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary, C. ‘WALTER BORTON. 


New Carpets. £. 


Wise buyers of carpets defer their 
purchases until they can inspect our 
stock: we say ‘“ wise,’ because 
. there is no other way to make sure 
of seeing the choicest patterns as 
they appear each season—designs 
and colorings which are not to be 
found elsewhere in this city. 

Our present display is the largest 
we have ever made; and both the 
designs and colors seem to be the 
finest yet—though perhaps that is 
beciuse they are all so clean and 
fresh. None but the best makers 
are represented, and they have sent 
us their most fetching novelties. 


EXAMINATION Answers: ‘‘ Puritans 
were a class of people that came into ex- 
istence and wanted the church’s sweeping 
done more rapidly.”’ ‘‘ The Pilgrims 
were a religious sex that did not believe 
in the doctoring of the Church of Eng- 
land.’’ ‘‘ The only means of communi- 
cation the Colonists had was by horse- 
back, and in this way it took quite a long 
time fora letter to go toEurope.’’ ‘‘ The 
Five nations were the Senecas, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Mohawks, and Tomahawks.”’ 

‘‘The Habeas Corpus Act was an act 
compelling the relatives of a dead person 
to produce his corpse in court, should a 
dispute arise.’’ ‘‘ Italy embraces the Po 
and the Island of Sicily.’’—[Literary 
Digest. ] 

HANS JENSEN, a Dane, was in court at 
Garnett, Kan., seeking to be naturalized. 
He was asked if he was satisfied with the 
| general condition of the country and 
Prices are about the same as else-| whether the government suited him. 
where for equal grades, but there is | ‘* Yes: said Hans, ‘‘ but I would like 
a decided advantage in being able to | ™Ore "2: The jatge evens Sem 2, 


| saying : ‘‘ You already have the Kansas 
make selection from the largest as- | idea."’—[The Chicago Chronicle. ] 
sortment of the season’s best : 


| 


ious’expression Upnose has? “’ 
| ‘*Yes. He looks like a Chicago man 
visiting the Buffalo Exposition.’’—[Life. ] 


Wiltons—$2.00 to 2.75 
Axminsters —$1.00 to $1 65 
Velvets —$1.00 to $1.40 


Boiy Brussels—$1.00 to $1.40 Shoals, seeing the name ‘‘ Psyche’’ on 


Tapestry Brussels—55c to 85c it out slowly, and then exclaimed, 


Ingrain Carpets—soc to 85c Gsh 1°" 
| Mamma: ‘ Bessie, how many sisters 
has your new playmate?’’ Bessie: ‘‘He 
as one, mamma. Hetried to fool me 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


 Peense moutton ‘FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- | 
tisements in it. This is of value to | 
us and to the advertisers. 


I guess he didn’t know that I studied 
fractions.’’—[New York Sun. ] 


THREE-YEAR-OLD Lucille watched the 
process of currying the family horse. 
The curry comb carried off great handfuls 
of hair which the horse was shedding. | 
| At last she said: ‘‘ Papa, what are ‘oo 
doing? Are'oo A Pe him feaders<~ 

Rastus : ‘‘ What yo’ P 
wif me, doctah 2? 
ing but the _ pose S09 8 
Rastus (getting 1 .+eUs): ‘I ‘clare on 
mah honah, doctor, I ain't been nowhar 

I could ketch dat ! '*—[Medical Times. ] 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 





Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


DAVIE | 


‘« Dip you ever notice what a supercil- 


ONE of the old settlers at the Isles of | 
| the hull of a yacht the other day, spelled | 


‘*Well, | 
| if that ain’t the most cur'us way to spell | 


| by saying that he had two half-sisters, but | 


CER. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages. etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Interest allowed on 


- atabliabed 1820 18r0 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
it s. oth St., (below Market, et, opposite Post Office. 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 
Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 
Table d’hote, 25 cents 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made te Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





WwW ALL PAPER of 


_ Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


petecerransceince Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 


a 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


{ 
| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





